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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 











federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 

in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 
DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production or the protection of stream-flow; more ex- 
tensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, com- 
panies, municipalities, states and the federal govern- 
ment; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the 
manufacture and consumption of lumber and forest 
products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


‘ DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 


STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of cur citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 





FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shocting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 
and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Waving their heads in sprightly dance 
—WORDS WORTH 
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VOL. 31 JUNE, 1925 No. 378 
| A Forest Fire That Cost Uncle Sam 
Fifteen Million Doll 
By Ouiver P. NEWMAN 
é NGUS McLAUGHLIN is his name and he has just There followed a long period of hardship and fruitless 
{ been separated from twelve million dollars! Be- appeals to the Government for aid. Uncle Sam, at the 
sides which he is about to pay three million more. time, was dishing out billions to run the war and to care 
Uncle Sam is the role he plays during the painful proc- for the suffering people of the Allied countries, but not 
: ess, which makes it easy to understand that the people who a cent could be wrung out of him for the Minnesota suf- 
do the separating must be good. ferers. Whereupon an intelligent 
(When you take fifteen million dol- young attorney of what had for- 
lars away from a Scotchman and merly been the thriving town of 
| : the Government at one and the same Cloquet, reasoned it out about like 
time, you’ve hung up a record.) this: 
A Officially, McLaughlin is general “The fire may have been (and 
& 


solicitor of the United States Rail- probably was) started by a spark 
from a locomotive; therefore, the 
railroads are liable for all this loss 
and damage; and in this case the 


railroads are nobody but our rich 


road Administration, but in the 
settlement of the Minnesota forest 
fire cases he is tight-fisted Scotch 
Angus, hanging onto his Uncle 





5 Sam's dollars with all the pertinac- Uncle Sam. Folks, let’s go to it.” 
; ity of his race. And yet they have Suits were filed by the wholesale. 
: already got into him to the tune of Other attorneys got busy. Every- 


twelve million and are about to take body who had suffered from the 
fire hired a lawyer. It was dis- 
covered that the act of Congress 
under which the Government was 
running the railroads specifically 
provided that anybody with a griev- 
ance against any railroad company 
could sue the Railroad Administra- 
tion in the courts of his own state. 
The Government had waived its 
sovereign immunity. Accordingly, 


three million more, which makes him 
grit his teeth and grind out a few 
Scotch burrs whenever he talks 
about it. 

The war was on and the Govern- 
ment was right smack in the middle 


SS CE REITOLICPLT IS 


of its era of railroading when the 
worst forest fire in history occurred 
near Duluth, Minnesota. It started 
at I o'clock in the afternoon of 





2 ane 


October 12, 1918, and at midnight ANGUS McLAUGHLIN, WHO PLAYED all suits were filed in the local courts 


; it was all over; but in the interim THE ROLE OF UNCLE SAM where the fire occurred. 
it had snuffed out 500 lives, eaten ne Samy Se SE lr: Sane. Ses A total of fifteen thousand and 
x < from a Scotchman and the Government at one and - 7 
up 5,000 barns and 4,000 houses, the same than, yeo’ve huad-ep-e vieeed.” three actions were brought, asking 
made black ashes of thousands of damages in the sum of seventy- 


acres of timber and crops, roared over fifteen hundred three million dollars! Four railroads—the Great North- 
square miles of country, and destroyed a town of ten thou- ern, the Northern Pacific, the Soo Line, and the Duluth, 
sand population. Everything burnable in that section went Masabe and Northern—were involved. It seemed that 
up in smoke, as a 70-mile gale fanned the devouring flames railroad engines had been disgorging sparks all over 
into a conflagration that left several thousand people _ that part of the country on and just prior to Octo- 
homeless and penniless, stripped clean of everything they ber 12! 

owned. Two or three thousand came out of it suffering When the report that the fire victims were trying to 
from burns and other personal injuries. hold the Government liable percolated into the head- 
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quarters of the Railroad Administration in Washington 
it caused a smile. 

“Nothing in it,’ said the wise lawyers attached to the 
office. “Such a holocaust is an act of God. The Gov- 
ernment can't be blamed for the fact that the wind blew 
seventy miles an hour and fanned a lot of otherwise 
harmless fires into one big blaze.” 

A lawyer was sent out to Minnesota to tell the suers 
and their attorneys where to get off. They refused to 
get and a few cases went to trial. The Government was 
badly beaten in most of them. 

“Never mind,” said Washington; “wait till we get to 
the Minnesota supreme court. You couldn’t expect jus- 
tice from local courts and juries.” 

In the supreme court the Railroad 
stood, first, on the contention that the Government was 
The Minnesota supreme court held 


Administration 


not legally liable. 
that the Government was liable. 

The Railroad Administration further contended that 
other fires in the area, which the wind 


there were 


whipped into 
one big fire, tak- 
ing along with 
it any scattered, 
isolated fires 
that might have 
been started by 
sparks from 
locomotives. It 
was proved that 
a hundred such 
individual _ fires 
were burning in 
a hundred dif- 
ferent places. 
This was a tim- 
ber country and 
had been for 
thousands of 
years, for great 
areas were 
underlain with 
peat, in many 
places several 


i 


feet deep. It 
was shown that 
in some places 
direction of wind. 


this 
been burning for 


peat had 
vears, but was appearing in shading southeast of Pike Lake. 
into 
the 
high wind of 
October 12 and became part of the general conflagration 
The Government argued that the mingling of all the fires 
If any 


fanned 
flame by 


into one made it impossible to fix responsibility. 
blame at all attached to the railroads, it was contended 
there was no way to determine its extent. It was also 


contended by the Government that the disaster was an 





IN THE BURNED AREA 
Diagram showing location of Duluth, Cloquet 
where this section of disastrous forest fires started. 
in a bitter controversy over settlement of Brookland District losses because of dispute over 
Arrows show direction as described by witnesses in Cloquet cases and by 
other witnesses in Brookland cases. One of the Government's principal contentions was that a 
fire traveling from Mile’ Post 62 towards Brookland would not have left the green area as 
It is argued that the shape and location of this 
area shows the fre was coming from the northwest, like the fire that destroyed Cloqu2t, and 
could not, therefore, have originated at Mile Post 62. 
fire jumped the green area below Pike Lake while sweeping from west to east. 
two vote the State Supreme Court held against the Government. 





act of God, for which no mortal could be held financially 


responsible. 

The state supreme court held that the fire was not an 
act of God. It also held that if a fire started by a rail- 
road joined a fire started by anybody else, the Govern- 
ment thereby became liable for the whole damage in- 
flicted, if it could be shown that the railroad’s fire was 
a material element in the blaze that caused the loss. 
Whether or not there had actually been such joining 
of fires was a question of fact, which the court declared 
should be determined by the jury in each case. No such 
ruling had ever before been made by any court anywhere. 

Following this decision (from which there was no 
appeal) the Minnesota legislature passed a bill creating 
five new judgeships in the Cloquet section. It correctly 
figured that the trial of those fifteen thousand and three 
cases before juries was going to require considerable 
judicial machinery. 

Then Washington woke up. 
cisions meant that every claimant's loss was to be passed 

upon by a jury 


‘Tt’ 
The supreme court de- 


of his  neigh- 
bors. <A few 


cases were tried 
and the Govern- 
ment lost every 
one. Witnesses 
aplenty were 
produced in 
trial to 
that a 
railroad fire had 


each 
prove 


joined in the big 
flame that de- 
stroved the vic- 
tim’s 
At first the Gov- 
ernment was 
able to get wit- 
nesses to testify 
in its behalf, but 
public feeling 
was such that 
before long few 
would appear on 
the side of the 
railroads. 


property. 


(which was destroyed), and Mile Post 62, 
The Railroad Administration engaged 

“It was not a 
case of deliber- 
ate intimidation 
and_ hold-up,’ 
explains Angus 
McLaughlin in 
his calmer moments, “but of community psychology. 
Those people were down and out, flat broke and suffer- 
ing. Many had been burned or otherwise injured or had 
lost members of their families. On one of the better 
roads leading out of the burned area was a left-hand 
turn down hill with a swamp on the right. Automobiles 


The Brookland claimants held that the 
By a three to 
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A MINNESOTA FIRE WHICH STARTED FROM SLASH-BURNING 














AND WHICH SWEPT OVER AN AREA OF 


2,500 ACRES. SIXTY MEN WITH PUMPING OUTFITS WORKED CEASELESSLY FOR FIVE DAYS BEFORE IT 
WAS BROUGHT UNDER CONTROL AND THE FIRE EXTINGUISHED 


came tearing down that road on the afternoon of October 
12 with their tops afire, with burned people aboard, and 
with the clothing of the drivers in flames. Trees were 
crashing in the terrific blaze on both sides of the road, 
and many of the cars went over into that swamp, turned 
turtle, and pinned their victims underneath, where they 
were burned to death. Suffering was terrible, and the 
Government had been appealed to in vain, although it 
was sending billions abroad. It was, therefore, not 
strange that a common thought to get recovery from the 
Government should take possession of the people.” 

It was about this time that Angus, the Scotchman, was 
put on the job, He caused headquarters to be established 
at Duluth, hired the best lawyers he could get his hands 
on in that country, created three branches of the Railroad 
Administration (one for the Soo Line, one for the North- 
ern Pacific, and one for the Great Northern and the 
Masabe), and went after the problem in vigorous Scotch 
fashion. It was plain as a pipestem that the Government 
had to pay; so Master Angus set himself to the task of 
guarding against fraud or injustice. He called in the 
principal lawyers representing the claimants and _ told 
them to file bills of particulars as to their claims. Then 
he turned loose a force of experts to check up the items. 
At the peak of the work he had a fie'd force of upwards 
of a hundred. As far as was humanly possible, a deter- 
mination was reached as to the actual loss sustained by 
each individual. To get these facts was a huge job. 


Take the case of a farmer: 
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MecLaughlin’s “cruisers” dug up evidence, wherever 
they could find it, to show them when the farmer’s house 
was built, how big it was, how much it cost, and what 
it had in it. The same was done as to barns and outbuild- 
ings. In some cases measurements of foundations were 
taken and neighbors interviewed. Occasionally it was 
discovered that a claim for a two-story house had been 
based on a one-story shack that had not been used for 
years. Similar care was exercised to learn how much 
machinery and stock the farmer had, where he got it, 
what it cost, what it was worth at the time of the fire, 
and so forth. In the cases of merchants, invoices were 
examined, bankers interviewed, and customers interro- 
gated. A flying squadron of secret-service agents from 
the Department of Justice was thrown into the investi- 
gation and wide publicity was given McLaughlin’s de- 
termination to prosecute all persons discovered in any at- 
tempt to perpetrate fraud. 

After such thorough investigation, the claims were 
grouped by geographical areas and the attorneys in the 
cases called into conference. An offer of cash settle- 
ment was made on a percentage basis for each group. 
In no case was the offer more than 50 per cent of 
the damage as estimated by McLaughlin’s own inves- 
tigators. 

As a result of this tenacity, 7,858 claims, totaling 
$42,937.459.15, were settled for $11,740,122.37. <A 
further, more significant, result was that 3,533 claims, 
aggregating $13,832,174.98, were dismissed because the 
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claimants and their lawyers did not have the hard:hood 
to go to trial in the face of the evidence uncovered by 
McLaughlin’s “cruisers,” and themselves abandoned their 
suits. 

About fifty lawyers of Duluth and Cloquet, with two 
or three from St. Paul or Minneapolis, were retained by 
claimants. Of these about a dozen had most of the busi- 
ness, and of this dozen four or five had the major 
portion. 

“How did you prevent the attorneys getting the bulk 
of the damages paid?” McLaughlin was asked. 

“In the first group settlement,’ he explained, “the 
Government stipulated that the fees of the local attor- 
The 


amount was set by the court at 25 per cent of what the 


neys should be fixed by the court in open court. 


client received, and that figure became the rule there- 
after.” Which means a division of about $4,000,000 in 
fees among the forest fire lawyers. 

There remain unsettled 3,612 claims 
$16,342,512.04, and among them is a group that our 
Scotch Uncle Sam is fighting to the last ditch. They 
lie in the “Brookland district,” in the northeastern out- 
skirts of Duluth, about twenty miles due northeast of 
Cloquet, and the reason for the bitter-end stand against 
In fact, the 


for a total of 


them hinges on the direction of the wind. 
whole reason McLaughlin has “got his Scotch up” over 
them is that he thinks he “knows which way the wind 
blows” in these cases. 

Mile Post 62, which has become historic in this forest 
fire litigation, figures prominently again in the Brookland 
claims. To a blaze in a pile of old ties along the Greit 
Northern at this mile post was traced the fire which 
destroved Cloquet, fifteen miles to the southeast. The 
wind was blowing a gale from due northwest to due 
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southeast and carried destruction right down onto the 
little town. These facts were definitely established 
after a long, hard legal battle, and became the basis for 
the settlement of the important Cloquet claims and of the 
claims arising in the intervening territory. 

The Brookland district lies thirty miles almost due 
east from Mile Post 62. Fire swept down upon its people 
at practically the same time Cloquet was struck. Further- 
more, it has been established that the Brookland fire 
came from the north. 

Nevertheless, it is claimed that the Brookland fire also 
started at Mile Post 62, ran across country for nearly 
thirty miles from west to east, turned north at a sharp 
right angle until it got above Brookland, and then did 
a right-about-face and descended on the folk of that dis- 
trict while traveling due south. For one set of claims 
(the Cloquet cases) evidence was introduced showing 
that the wind was blowing seventy miles an hour from 
northwest to southeast, and for another set of claims 
(the Brookland cases, tried later) a new set of witnesses 
(for the same lawyers) testify that the wind blew from 
west to east in one place, from south to north in another, 
and from north to south in a third. That’s what makes 
McLaughlin so wild, 

Nevertheless, the Minnesota Supreme Court, by a three 
to two decision, held the Government liable in test cases 
in the Brookland district. As a result, McLaughlin has 
thrown his “cruisers” into that territory and is preparing 
his evidence for settlements similar to those elsewhere in 
the burned area. This group of claimants will probably 
run the Government bill up another $3,000,000, making 
the final, total cost about $15,000,000—one of the most 
peculiar of Uncle Sam’s expenditures on account of Gov- 


ernment operation of the railroads. 


American Forest Week Dinner 


HE American Forest Week dinner, held on the even- 

ing of April 28th at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
was one of the outstanding features of this week, set aside 
by presidential proclamation for special observance. The 
dinner was a feature of the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, which has taken a 
leacling part in the whole American Forest Week program. 
President Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, Mississippi, pre- 
sided, and the theme of the talk and speeches at the dinner 
was forestry rather than lumbering. 

Hon. Frank O. Lowden, former governor of Illinois, 
a director of the American Forestry Association and 
chairman of the Committee on American Forest Week, 
delivered an eloquent speech in which he fully presented 
both the sentimental and practical sides of perpetuated 
forests. He read the following letter from President 
Coolidge : 

“My Dear Governor Lowden: 

“It has been a satisfaction to learn that you are to ad- 
dress the annual dinner of the American Forest Week 
Committee at its important gathering on April 28. The 
occasion necessarily has a real national significance in view 





of the fact that it brings together the civic and the com- 
mercial interests that in recent years are so effectively co- 
cperating to deal with the whole question of forest pro- 
tection, preservation and propagation. It is by just such co- 
cperation as this that the most satisfactory progress will be 
made in dealing with such problems as this, and I am glad 
to express my most hearty approval of the movement. It 
may be doubted if any more important economic problem 
confronts the country than the conservation, extension and 
froper utilization of our forest wealth. Therefore it must 
ke an occasion of congratulation that the great lumber in- 
dustry is taking a large, leading part in shaping constructive 
programs lIcoking to the satisfactory solution of these 
problems. 
“Very truly yours, 


“CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 

John Wesley Hill, president of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, delivered a stirring 
address on “Lincoln, the Man of the Forest,” which 
brought out through a study of Lincoln’s forest environ- 
ment the salutary effects of forests on human character 
and development. 

Other prominent speakers were: FE. T. Allen, Henry 
C. Cowles, and Harry Eugene Kelly. 
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ATOP THE WORLD WITH A NATURE GUIDE 
Hikers’ camps throughout the wild Yosemite back country have opened new fields to nature lovers. Nature 
guide parties now start on full-week trips into the high Sierras unencumbered with blankets or ‘“‘grub.’’ This 
is a group of nature students on Eagle Peak, a trip which can be made in one day from Yosemite Valley. 


The Trail Scho 


ol of Yosemite 


By C. P. RussELi 


Park Naturalist, Yosemite National Park 


N THE “seventies” John Muir sometimes followed 
his beautifully written invitations to visit Sierra 
wonders with personally conducted trail trips. It 
was on such a Muir-conducted trip that the immortal 


Joseph Le Conte first experienced the joys of High 
Sierra wanderings. From the days of the first tourist, 
there has been a demand for authentic information on 
the natural history of this remarkable region. It has 





A CORNER OF THE ETHNOLOGY ROOM, IN THE YOSEMITE MUSEUM 


The finest collection of Sierra Nevada baskets yet brought together is displayed in the museum. All of this material has been donated or 


loaned by public-spirited friends 
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of the National Park Service. 
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finally been met He was successful to an unexpected degree and in two 





























by the establish- years had acquired collections valued at $30,000. Every 
ment of a free piece of this material came as a loan or a donation from 
service in the — friends of the National Parks, who recognize the desirabil- 
Yosemite, which ity of teaching “Know your parks.”” An old building, once 
provides every the famous Chris Jorgensen studio, became available, and 
visitor anaccurate the Yosemite Museum became a reality. 

answer to such From the opening day visitors have been coming to the 
questions a8  Jittle institution in ever-increasing numbers for answers 
these: “Why are to the thousands of questions that their surroundings 


the cliffs so verti- excite. Thousands each year avail themselves of the 
cal?” “Why so opportunity to go afield with a naturalist and learn first 
many water-_ hand of the wild life preserved for them. Twice each 


falls?” “‘Howdo day a nature guide meets parties at scheduled time and 
I get to Merced place, and two-hour nature walks are made on the floor 
of the valley. On Saturdays full-day climbs are 
made up the 3,000 feet of cliff walls, and the fauna 
and flora of the “rim” are studied. Frequently dur- 
ing the summer nature guides conduct parties on trips 
of a week’s duration to the marvelous summit country 
of Yosemite. Hikers’ camps, recently established, 
make it possible to enjoy such high-country trips 


unencumbered by 






sleeping bags or 






provisions, 






The museum is 






open daily and 
more 






two or 









A TEN-FOOT. MODEL OF YOSEMITE VALLEY 


This is one of the leading attractions at the museum, as it makes it 

possible for those who are interested to trace all trail trips. Made 

by Ansel F. Hall, its greatest purpose is served when geology lectures 
are given twice daily to the groups that gather round it. 


Lake?” “Why is the valley floor so flat?” “What bird 
has a red head and a yellow breast?” ‘Does the snow 
plant grow in snow?” “Can a porcupine shoot its 
quills?” “What book tells of Sierra trees?” ‘and thou- 
sands of other questions which tourists are wont to ask. 
This Yosemite Nature Guide Service grew out of an 
international survey of the world’s recreation culture 
made by the World Recreation Survey—C. M. Goethe, 
chairman. Dr. H. C. Bryant, of the California Fish 
and Game Commission, introduced the work to Yosemite, 
and, with the co-operation of the National Park Service, 
it has become a fixed feature. The response on the part 
of the public was such that a department of education, 
under the direction of an all-year park’ naturalist, was 
instituted. During the months of June, July, and August 
—the months of heavy travel—five scientists, in addition 
to the park naturalist, are kept busy supplying modern 
park visitors with the natural-history information they 
demand. 

As the work progressed, it became necessary to provide 7 
headquarters for the staff. Ansel F. Hall was made A TRAIL LESSON IN GEOLOGY 


From vantage points along Yosemite’s three-thousand-foot walls and 
pilin ‘ ; x . - on the “rim,” facts in the story of Yosemite may be so forcibly 
building up suitable collections for a Yosemite museum. driven home that few who hear will forget. 


vark naturalist and charged with the responsibility of 
| g ; 
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naturalists are present to entertain visitors. The exhibits 
are limited to local material and they serve as a card 
the Yosemite out-of- 


index to the great museum of 


REVIVING INTEREST IN BASKETRY 
Hundreds of Indians each year go to Yosemite to compete in aboriginal and 
present-day sports, beadwork, and basketry. This is Lucy Tellas, with her 
basket (in her right hand) that won over hundreds of entries. She won 
$50 cash, and it pleased Lucy that her primitive Piute designs were more 
highly valued than the flowers and butterflies of the more modern master- 
piece she is holding in her left hand. 


doors. Natural-history lectures by the staff are given 
as a part of the evening programs at Yosemite resorts. 
Thousands are thus reached in a single evening. In 
addition to these evening lectures, ‘““The Story of Yosem- 
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ite” is told twice daily at the museum, a splendid ten-foot 
bas-relief model making it possible to explain clearly the 
genesis of the “valley incomparable.” During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 
1924, 105,167 persons 
were reached by the 
various channels of 
this free service. 
With the 


tion of 


comple- 
the all-year 
highway up the can- 
Merced, 
the service will 


yon of the 
have 
opportunity to spread 


the message of the 


park during every 
month of the year. 
Not only will this 
teaching of a sincere 


regard for nature ben- 


efit National Parks, 
but the country as a 
whole should stand 


in a better way to con- 
serve the remaining 
wild life of the conti- 
With the pros- 
pect of the all-year de- 
Nature 
Guide Service, the 
splendid gift of $75,- 


nent. 


mand on the 


500 made by the Laura 
Rockefeller 
Fund is 
most timely. A new 
Yosemite Museum is 


Spelman 
Memorial 


now under way, which 
will provide added fa- 





cilities for “putting 


across” the guiding 


THE SNOW PLANT 


principle, “Learn to 
read the trailside.” 


“Does it grow in snow?’ This is 
one of the questions answered at 
the museum. 





The Ranger’s Prayer 


Oh, Lord in Heaven, hear our plea! Give us high hu- 
midity ; 

Spare us trouble, work and pain; send us stormy skies 
and rain! 

Teach the folks these 
Fires—It Pays” ; 

Keep the lightning from our pines, keep the sheepman in 
his lines ; 


summer days “Prevent Forest 


Make the cowman know his fault when he fails to put 
out salt; 


Teach the timberman to blush when he fails to pile his 
brush; 

Make us wise to understand these new Manuals at hand; 

Make our Supervisor wise, hide our boneheads from his 
eyes ; 

Hear this, our meek request, and then we'll do our very 
best. Amen. 


H. R. Exrxiorr, Malheur National Forest. 





Light in the Forest 


By which Madame Chlorophyll Operates Her Wonderful 
System of Cafeterias in the Land of Trees 


NYONE who has ever tried it knows that you can’t 
grow geraniums or 
ferns and lilies-of-the-valley in a sunny one. 

though this may not be due to the shade and sunlight 
alone—most results in nature are due to a combination of 
several causes—even amateur gardeners understand the 


situation well enough and 
ingly. 
the average nature lover, 
unless it is his business to 
study them, has never ob- 
served the extent to which 
sunlight and shade hold 
sway over the destinies of 
individuals and 
Some- 





trees 
communities alike. 
how we expect such deli- 
cate and beautiful things 
as garden flowers to be 
sensitive to the ever-vary- 
ing conditions which sur- 
round them. Trees, on 
the contrary, are lords of 
the vegetable kingdom and, 
in our minds, superior to 
the petty influences of 
shade and sunshine. 
Great, sturdy fellows, why 
should they droop, even in 
the hottest sun? Or, over- 
topped by their neighbors, 
why should they not thrust 
their heads upward into the 
sunlight ? 

The forester knows bet- 
ter—that is, he knows a 
little better—and, being in 
that healthy frame of 
mind where he knows how 
little he really knows, he 
is likely to improve his 
knowledge in the future. 
The botanist has been his 


friend and ally in this 


matter, and between them they have established fairly 


definitely certain things. 


We know, for example, 
We know that the substance called chlorophyll, 


darkness. 


But when it comes to the trees of the forest, 


By R. D. Fores 


which makes green the leaves 
sweet peas in a shady place, or 


Al- 


through the tree roots, can ca 


plan their flower beds accord- 





THRICE SHADED 


The little girl stands beneath a holly, which grows thriftily in 
the shade of a dogwood, which in its turn is overshadowed by 
the tulip poplar whose trunk appears in the middle background. 


is enormously helpful to know 


the presence of a still greater amount of light. 
we know, and in the botanies of our childhood all this ap- 


and young surface tissues 


of trees, can be formed there only through the action of a 
certain amount of light; and that chlorophyll, whose busi- 
ness it is to manufacture plant food out of the carbon 
dioxide of the air and the water drawn from the soil 


rry on this work only in 
So much 


pears simple enough. But 
what, on the other hand, 
we know about the 
chlorophyll itself? How 
does the chlorophyll man- 


do 


age to form in the leaves 
of a Norway maple in 
light only 1/400 as strong 
as full sunlight, while in 
oak leaves it can form in 
light perhaps no weaker 


than 1/100 of full sun- 
light? And how does it 


happen that, once estab- 
lished in the kitchen, as it 
were, Old Lady Chloro- 
phyll refuses to cook up a 
savory dinner of glucose 
for the Pine household un- 
less the kitchen has at least 
three windows, while in 
the kitchen of the Beech 
family she gets along with 
only one? Moreover, like 
most good cooks, she com- 
bines her ingredients and 
regulates the stove (in 
this case light) without 
the aid of any cook book 
which the ordinary run of 
mortals can decipher. 

3ut, however little we 
understand the subtle and 
elusive processes by which 
trees make use of the light 
which falls to their lot, it 
the relative ability of trees 


to withstand shade. It is by no means easy to gauge this 


that no tree can exist in total 
have invented a convenient te 
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ability. In studying the subject, by the way, the foresters 


rm to describe ability to 
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“Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noonday fire,— 
Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 


Chamber from chamber parted with wavering arras of leaves,—”’ 


—Sidney Lanier. 
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withstand shade. A tree that 
can flourish with little light is described as tolerant—that 


A tree which demands much light 


They call it “tolerance.” 


is, tolerant of shade. 
for its well-being is called intolerant. It would be a very 
convenient thing for American foresters if all our trees 
had been neatly and finally arranged in the order of their 
tolerance. But if European scholars, after one or more 


centuries of forestry, are still at odds over the scale of 


for our seventy-five or more commercial kinds of trees, 


Many methods have been proposed for comparing trees 
as to light requirements. A rough-and-ready method that 
has served us fairly well to date is simply a study of indi- 
vidual trees as they grow in one another’s shade under 
natural conditions. | recall an autumn day at New Haven 
when the professor in a certain course of study took a 


class of budding foresters into a near-by woodland and 





THE TOLERANCE OF YOUTH AND THE INTOLERANCE OF AGE 


At the left a group of young aspen, whose dense and crowded crowns show how in youth the aspen leaves can endure much shade. 


In con- 


trast to the vitality of youth is a veteran of the same species at the right, whose crown is open and rather sparse, showing that as the tree 
approaches old age its leaves demand more and more light. 


tolerance for the dozen of native commercial tree species 
which they have, the American profession can perhaps be 
forgiven if in twenty-five years it has scarcely made 
more than a start in setting up a scale of tolerance 


handed each a list of a dozen common trees to be found 
there. 
“You have been studying tolerance in the classroom, 


said he. ‘‘Now here is a chance to make good on your 
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These are some of the things that had been in our books 


























Ss. 
a or lectures and which I forgot. In the first place, al- 
it though there seem to be certain differences in ability to 
= withstand shade inherent in the various tree species, these 
” ae differences are by no means constant under all circum- 
ms bay stances. It is true enough that one never finds a well- 
. aN { grown tulip poplar in the shade of a maple, or even a 
r ee well-grown maple in the shade of a hemlock. The rea- 
; i§ fe! sons are, if they really can be called reasons, that in the 
pat first case the tulip poplar is intolerant, and that, in the 
if second case, while the maple is tolerant, it is a little less 
a’ tolerant than hemlock. But these apparently inherent 
£ fi! qualities of tree species are, as I have said, not constant. 
an) LF Age is one cause of the inconstancy of tree species with 
' ip HT; regard to tolerance. .\ young tree or a seedling will stand 
J aM very much more shade than an older tree. Man is not 
A the only inhabitant of this earth that grows crotchety and 
a yb ko! exacting in old age. Poplar seedlings will live for a few 
i bi if months in shade that a full-grown tree could probably 
1 not endure for the same number of weeks. . That is one 
u, of the several complexly related reasons why there is such 
j an enormous difference in the number of seedlings and of 
ea 
Tie 
of 
; 4 4 
. GIVE US LIGHT 
Says the lodgepole pine, one of the most intolerant of trees. Note 
the dead branches and how every tree is stretching its body upward 
to give its crown a place in the sun. Partly because lodgepole 
seedlings cannot endure the shade of parent trees, the typical forest 
is all of one age and has no young growth in it. The two small 
trees shown in the picture are other species. 
‘book learning,’ but particularly on your powers of ob- 
servation. I want you to take this list of twelve trees 
and, on the basis of what you yourselves see of the indi- 
viduals growing in this forest, arrange them in the order 
of their tolerance. .\ few of them, you may already have 
been told in the lectures, are tolerant or intolerant. But 
watch your step. Compared with others on your list, the 
I tolerant tree of the books may be intolerant, and the in- 
tolerant tree tolerant. Report what you see, not what 
you've read. And the last thing I want is an arrange- 
ment of those trees according to some preconceived notion 
you may have when you first look at the list. The whole 
day is before you, so take your time. Go to it!” 
: The memory of having done on this occasion exactly 
8 what the professor warned us against, namely, arranging 
nd 4 the trees according to preconceived ideas, is still keenly as 
upon me, after a dozen years. The sorry showing I made TEE SEALS Se ee 
2,” that day has ever since made me very humble in estimat- piss to psetip peg tt fanpage porn 






ing my powers of observation. and ages live happily together in the same forest. 
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mature trees which are found on an identical area in the 
passing years. While the trees are of tender age they 
seem to get along with little light, but as they grow older 
they elbow each other for ‘a place in the sun.” With 
scant regard for the ethics of the thing, as man would 
conceive them, certain individuals insist on having more 
light as they grow older; or, more properly speaking, all 
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HOW LIGHT AFFECTS GROWTH 


In this cross-section of a’ tree the wide rings near the center 

show that the tree in its youth had plenty of sunlight, but 

that as it grew older other trees, crowding in upon it, stole its 

light and slowed down its growth. This is shown by the nar- 
row outer rings. 


of them insist. Those that make good in their insistence 
live on, while those that do not become sickly and die. 
To put it more exactly, the chlorophyll in the leaves of the 
successful trees continues to make the plant food that the 
trees must have, while that in the others quits the job be- 
cause there is not enough light. 

Exactly the same differences in their demands for light 
are found among trees of a given species growing under 
favorable or unfavorable conditions of climate and soil. 
The more favorable these conditions, the less light the in- 
dividual tree manages to get along with. In soils not well 
suited to them, or at the extreme edge of the region in 
which they naturally grow, otherwise tolerant trees be- 
come rather intolerant. 

Thus it happened that there were pitfalls for my un- 
wary feet that day in the Connecticut woods. For ex- 
ample, I recall the solitary sycamore I happened to find in 
the park. It was an enormous one, and the extraordinarily 
naked aspect of its peculiar bark no doubt helped to exag- 
gerate my impression of the sparseness of its foliage. 
“Very intolerant,” I labeled it, although it appears in the 
first American publication on light in relation to tree 
growth among the tolerant species! By the same token 


my estimate of pignut hickory as tolerant was due to my 








discovery of some fairly thrifty trees in the shade of an 
oak ina small ravine. I forgot that on a rich soil and with 
plenty of moisture the hickory’s ability to endure shade 
is greatly increased, and I sought no further proof of its 
tolerance. 

The value of even limited knowledge of the tolerance 
of our numerous tree species in America is appreciated 
by the forester when he is called upon to solve some of 
the commonest problems of his profession. Suppose he 
wishes to cut a forest in such a way as to insure a natural 
regrowth of at least equal value. American forests, and 
particularly our hardwood forests, are often very complex 
and variable mixtures of tree species. In any forest some 
species are much more valuable than others. If the tim- 
ber is to be cut in such a way that the second generation 
of trees will include at least as many of the valuable kinds 
as the original forest, the cutting must be done with a 
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AND JUST THE OPPOSITE EFFECT 


This cross-section shows that the tree had little light and food 
and a hard struggle to attain its growth, until five or six years 
ago when its crowding neighbors were cut and it was given plenty 
of light. Then it immediately began to form wide growth rings. 


full knowledge of the demands for light of both the 
valuable and the worthless kinds. 

For example, in the moist “coves” of the Southern Ap- 
palachians tulip poplar is the most valuable tree. It grows 
in the virgin forest among a host of other kinds—various 
oaks, maple, basswood, hemlock, to mention but a few. 
Some of these are fairly valuable and others are worth- 
less or, because of slow growth, much less desirable than 
the rest. Now, the poplar demands much light, while sev- 
eral of its companions, notably the maple and hemlock, 
can get along with comparatively little. Clearly, then, if 
the coves are to reforest naturally to at least a fair pro- 
portion of poplar after the virgin forest is logged, the 





(Continucd on page 376) 




















A Game Fighter 


| Is the Little Redfish—A Fresh-Water Salmon Which 





. Inhabits the Mountain Lakes of the Northwest 

By S. B. Locke 

ESTLING in the shadows of the rugged peaks mal and spawning colors. At other than the spawning 
of the Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho is a series season the colors are a deep steel-blue on the top of the 

of beautiful bodies of water collectively known head and back, with an abrupt change to a bright bur- 

as the Redfish Lakes. When I first heard of them, the  nished silver on the sides and belly, these being overshot 


origin of the name was a cause for wonder, but when 
camped at one of these lakes in August several years 
later I realized that it was well named, 
as the inlet stream was alive with the 
“little redfish”’ ascending from the lake. 

While the little redfish is 
not well known to anglers, 
it is found in a number of 
lakes in the northern Pa- 
cific states, British Colum- 
bia, and Alaska, where it is 
quite generally called “little 
redfish,” because of its 
very brilliant color during 
the spawning season. It 
is a fresh-water salmon, 
and, except in size, is very 
similar to the sockeye or 
the blue-black salmon, 
known also as “big red- 
fish.” 

Although the little and 
big redfish may hatch in 
the same lake inlet, the lit- 
tle redfish is contented to 
make its home in the lake 
and lacks the 
which causes the young 


wanderlust 


sockeye to voyage to the 
ocean, a trip often over a 
thousand miles. The more 
venturesome sockeye runs 
greater risks, but in the end gains a 





much wider experience and makes larger 
growth than his fresh-water brother. It 
may be that a certain proportion of the 
young of the fresh-water fish wander 
down stream and join their ocean brothers 
Where they grow large under the stimu- 
lation of salt water and abundant food. 

5 ._ The little redfish is best known from the Redfish and 
‘ Payette Lakes in Idaho, Wallowa Lake in Oregon, and 
Washington Lake in Washington. It has several aliases, 
due largely to the remarkable difference between its nor- 


DAM, 

















A GOOD CATCH OF BIG 
REDFISH AT SUNBEAM 


IN THE CHALLIS 
NATIONAL FOREST, IN 
IDAHO 


scientific name of 
fish have soft bones and all die after having spawned 
once. 
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Seattered along the upper back and 
Some of its names then 


with pearl tints. 
tail are small black markings. 
are “grayling,” “‘silversides,” “skipjack,” 
and “silver trout.” Under the last name, 
large numbers have been distributed 
by fish culture in Wash- 
ington. 

On the approach of the 
spawning season, the head 
changes to a dark olive- 
green color, while the rest 
of the body is a deep dirty 
red to a bright vermilion, 
brightest just in front of 
the tail. The colors gradu- 
ally become brighter to- 
wards the height of the 
spawning season. The fe- 
males, however, are never 
as bright as the males, and 
they have a greater amount 
of the olive-green. Some 
specimens do not become 
brilliantly colored, and in 
certain waters few, if any, 
turn bright red. In their 
native waters, they vary 
from six to twelve inches 
in length but are very uni- 
form in size in each lake. 
Like all the rest of this 
family, they may be told 

from the salmons of the Atlantic, the 
blackspotted trouts, and the charrs by the 
forked tail, the constriction of the body 
in front of the tail and, especially, the 
large back under-fin which contains four- 
teen to seventeen rays or bones (rarely 
thirteen). The others never have over 
twelve rays in this fin. 

Similar to all the salmon of the Pacific waters, the 
which means “hooked snout,” these 


Generally they spawn in the lake inlets, but may 
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use the outlets or even springy, gravel shores. After to see a dozen or so of these brilliant fish darting about 


lying over winter in the 
the little fish spend the 
growing by fall to a length of from three to five inches. 


Their large eyes indicate that most of their life is spent 


in the dim light 
of the deep wa- 
ters. 

A peculiar habit 
is that of coming 
to the surface to 
feed on insects 
during quiet eve- 
nings. They may 
then be seen scat- 
tered over the 
entire lake, often 
in schools, some- 
times barely dim- 
pling the surface 
as they suck in 
floating insects, 
or at other times 
jumping full 
length out of wa- 
ter in their eager- 
ness for food. 
Full maturity is 
attained during 
the fourth year 
and as spawning 
time approaches, 
which varies from 
August in some 
lakes to October 
in others, they 
gather in large 
schools, forming 
masses oi bril- 
liant red. 

Once on the 
spawning beds 
they scatter in 
small groups, the 
males constantly 
fighting for 
mates. Since no 
food is taken 
after beginning to 
school they must 
live on stored fat 
and with the con- 
stant effort on the 
spawning beds 
soon become slab- 


sided and emaciated. 
jaws and snout become elongated so that the entire out- 
line of the head changes. 


Besides the color variations the 


gravel beds, the eggs hatch and _ on the gravel shallows of a clear mountain stream. 


summer in the lake or streams, 





A CALM AND BEAUTIFUL SPOT AT THE HEAD OF PETITE LAKE, WHICH 
IS ONE OF THE REDFISH LAKES IN THE SAWTOOTH NATIONAL FOREST, IN 
IDAHO. HERE IN THE OUTLET, THE LITTLE REDFISH SPAWN IN OCTOBER 


sport when taken on light tackle. 


At the close of the spawning season the meat is very 
soft, the fins worn and frayed, and often the body is 


covered by open sores caused by fungi or bacteria. Since 


their final objec- 
tive in spawning 
has been fulfilled 
and nature has 
made no provision 
for their recovery, 
they all die 
shortly after it is 
completed. The 
soft skeleton and 
the condition of 
the flesh causes 
them to disinte- 
grate quickly after 
death. Their 
rapid disappear- 
ance from the 
streams Causes 
many people to 
believe that they 
do not all die, but 
this fact has been 
very definitely 
established. None 
of the parent fish 
ever see their own 
young and none 
of the young fish 
their parents. 
Their life in 
deep water often 
keeps them from 
being taken by 
fishermen with 
rod and line. In 
some waters they 
are caught only 
with grapple 
hooks when they 
ascend the 
streams to spawn. 
It is remarkable 
how these _ fish 
have maintained 
their numbers in 
waters where they 
have been de- 
stroved exten- 
sively on the 
spawning beds. 


Although small, they are game fighters and give excellent 
They may be caught 


It is a sight long remembered on a fly when they come to the surface in the evening, 
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by trolling a small spoon or wabbler or by fish- 
ing in deep water with grubs or worms. The 
flesh of those caught in the lakes in this way is 
much superior to that of those taken 
from the spawning beds. 

The proper preservation of the 
species demands some protection while 
they are spawning, particularly where 
rod fishing for them may be obtained 
in the lake. Generally this may be 
accomplished by complete protection 
of a fair proportion of their spawning 
grounds, the remaining sections being 
open to fishing with a maximum limit 
for the number to be taken by any 
one person. 

This little fish has a very interesting 
life history, is an excellent food fish, 


LITTLE REDFISH FROM ALTURAS LAKE. THE SILVERY ONE fights valiantly when taken on light 

IS IN THE NORMAL CONDITION AND WAS TAKEN IN THE See: ea tie sa lly Sil ceil a 

LAKE BY FLY FISHING. THE OTHERS ARE THE BRIGHT RED tackle, and fits well in the fish lite of a lake, 

THEY TAKE ON AT SPAWNING TIME. NOTE THE LONG since it utilizes the fish foods of the deep water 

UNDER BACK FIN ON THE ONE TO THE LEFT—TYPICAL OF 
PACIFIC SALMON 


not ordinarily occupied by trout. 


THE RIVER’S VINDICATION 


BY F. W. NASH 


It’s true I’ve gone on the warpath, 

I’ve smitten your cities and homes, 

I’ve cracked the walls of your stately halls, 
I’ve threatened your spires and domes. 


I’ve spoiled your gardens and orchards, 
I’ve carried your bridges away, 

The loss is told in millions of gold; 
The indemnity you must pay. 


But had I not cause for anger? 
Was it not time to rebel? 

Go, ask of the springs that feed me; 
Their rock-ribbed heights can tell. 


Go to my mountain cradle, 
Go to my home and see, 
Look on my ruined forests 
And note what ye did to me. 


These were my sylvan bowers, 
My beds of bracken and fern, 
The spots where I lie and rest me 


E’er to your valleys I turn. 


These you have plundered and wasted, 
You’ve chopped and burned and scarred, 
Till my home is left of verdure bereft, 
Bare and lifeless and charred. 





So I have gone on the warpath; 
I’ve harried your lands with glee. 
Restore with care my Woodlands fair 


} And I'll peacefully flow to the sea. 


—Reprinted from ‘‘Canadian Life and Resource,’’ Montreal. 











ORE than two hundred years ago, in the wilds 
of what is now Cambridge, Massachusetts, a 
small American elm tree sprang into being in 

much the same way that all elm trees do. Before long 

most of its forest friends were cleared away and a thriv- 


ing town, the home of Harvard University, grew up 
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THE WASHINGTON ELM OF FAME 
October 27, 1923, anniversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt, witnessed the fall of this great American tree, 
under whose shade the young Washington was called to the 

command of the Continental Army in 1775. 


This elm became a useful shade tree and 


around it. 
reached a size not common to its species, measuring 
eighteen feet in circumference, one hundred feet in 
height, and ninety feet in the spread of its branches. 


The Story of a Great American Tree 


By W. H. BerTENSHAW 
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Came the time when war was declared against England, 
and the youthful George Washington was called up from 
the South to command the Colonial Army. At 9 o'clock 
in the morning of July 3, 1775, a noted delegation met 
under the shade of the big elm’s branches. Here the 
leading men of the Colonies met and offered Washing- 
ton the command of the Continental Army. He stepped 
forward, drew his sword, and, with a few appropriate 
remarks, accepted the position which he himself had previ- 
ously used every endeavor in his power to avoid because, 
he wrote, of “a consciousness of its being a trust too great 
for my capacity.” It was on this same occasion that he 
unfurled the Grand Union flag, which was the forerunner 
of our Stars and Stripes. 

When the war was over, it was natural to regard this 
old tree with patriotic pride, and, as the years rolled by, 
it was visited more and more by curious citizens, eager 
to stand under the same kindly shade that had sheltered 
the immortal Washington. 

There was an inspiring celebration around the tree July 
3, 1875, when a tablet was set up and an iron fence erected. 
As the years passed by, the tree dwindled down to a shadow 
of its former self. Old age and the attacks of leopard moths 
and elm beetles caused the loss of branch after branch. 

During August, 1872, a seventeen-inch branch 
blown from the old tree and part of this wood was used 
to make a pulpit in the chapel of a near-by church. 

On the 27th day of October, 1923, the aged elm, esti- 
mated to be two hundred and four years of age, fell. 
Every effort was made to conserve each small part of 
this celebrated tree. The city of Cambridge has sent a 
piece of the old Washington Elm to each state and posses- 
sion of the United States and to many patriotic and his- 
torical societies throughout the country. A section of the 
trunk is now in Washington’s old home at Mt. Vernon, 
Virginia, and, under the personal direction of Professor 
Sargent, of Harvard University, some shoots from the 
old elm are being carefully nursed at the Arnold Arbo- 


was 


retum. There is a movement now on foot toward the 
erection of a monument or tablet marking the spot where 
this tree of trees sent its roots into the life-giving soil 
that was once made sacred by association with the “Fa- 
ther of His Country.” 

Prof. I. W. Bailey, of Harvard University, has made 
the most authentic determination of the age of the Wash- 
ington Elm. From a study of the basal portions of the tree, 
on which a radius of fairly sound wood was obtained, he 
gives it as his judgment that the tree was cert¢/nly uot less 
than 204 years old and probably not more than 210. 

In 1775 the diameter of the stem one hundred and 
thirty inches above the level of the ground was, according 
to his ring count, at least twenty-four inches. 
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When the Pines Come Back 


By J. B. Woops 


What happened in this story, which is true in every detail, can be made to happen 
almost anywhere in the pine country of the South by any group of men having 
courage and common sense sufficient to start and carry on for a period of ten years. 


short-leaf pine timber in Webster, Bienville, and 
Red River parishes, Louisiana. He began at once 
to operate a large sawmill at Yellow Pine, on a branch line 
railroad. As time went on, more timber was acquired, and 
in the course of lumbering the railroad was extended 
several miles. Small villages gravitated toward the line 
or originated upon it, beginning sometimes as logging 
camps and continuing to exist principally by virtue of the 
large activities incident to lumbering. By 1913 a territory 
of more than one hundred and twenty-five thousand acres 
had been denuded of its virgin pine and the handful of 
settlers in the locality had been augmented by a few hun- 
dred laborers. Then the big mill cut out and most of 
the laborers 
moved on to 
new forests, 
leaving the 
farmers and 
the railroad 
employees. 
This was a 
good region, 
one of gently 
rolling hills, 
whose soil 
would pro- 
duce corn and 
cotton in fair 
abundance 
when properly 
worked and 
renewed. The 
lumber busi- 
ness had 
brought 
money to 
stimulate ag- 


Be in the late nineties a lumberman purchased 


riculture, so 
the farmers 
were better 
equipped probably than the average Southern farmer. 
The owners of the railroad foresaw agricultural pros- 
perity and decided to maintain their road for a reasonable 
period, even if such operation brought losses. They did 
not own the cutover land, but they were interested in the 
country and they felt that it had a future. All the inhab- 





A FLASH BACK INTO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


This is the first lot of oxen bought by the Globe Lumber Company in 1898, still at work in 1906 
in Red River Parish. Mr. H. C. Walter is seen in the foreground, to the left, standing in front of 
the pine tree. 
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itants hoped for good times to continue, but wondered 
whether they really could get along with the big mill silent 
and no wages or other lumber money coming in. 

The owners expected that the railroad would lose money 
for a time; and they were not disappointed. Year after 
year the red ink appeared on its books, but the dinky 
little train made its regular runs upon a roadbed which 
fortunately was not dependent upon freight revenues for 
its maintenance. A few new settlers came to the region 
and hacked farms out of the thickets of small pine. Two 
or three hardy portable millmen jumped about among the 
patches of virgin pine left by the larger operators and 
shipped out an occasional car of lumber, and each fall 
a few cars of cotton originated along the line from the 
farms whose 
owners be- 
lieved in their 
country; but 
in general 
people came 
to believe 
that things 
were petering 
out, and that 
it was only a 
matter of 
time until the 
railroad steel 
would be 
pulled up. 

There al- 
ways are 
never - say- die 
folks in such 
situations. 
The road peo- 
ple and three 
or four local 





men of influ- 
ence and 
property kept 
up their courage and their faith and worked just as well 
as in the old days, when the big boss came down the line 
daily ; and the local leaders boosted always, lending their 
aid to any effort the owners made to improve conditions. 
One of these men, H. C. Walter, who had worked for 
the old lumber company in an important capacity and who 
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still looked after their small land holdings, believed 
that there was real value in the thickets of small 
pine growing all about. He traveled among the 
farmers and preached fire protection for the wood- 
lands. In time, because he was a large land-owner 
himself and because they knew him and trusted him, 
he accomplished what never had been done before 
in the South on any similar scale; he practically 
eliminated forest fires from this entire area, and he 
did it without fire wardens or the aid of the law. 
Of course, the standards of timber utilization on 
and before that day in 1913 when the big mill blew 





THEY HAD LEFT THOUSANDS OF PINE POLES 


ple came to realize that a very considerable quan- 
tity of small pine was ready for market, and 
that the market was crying for pine. Farm products 
also became more valuable, and for two or three 
years freight tonnage increased to a point where the 
road became self-supporting. There was a material 
increase in settlement and in the extension of culti- 
vated areas, but it was evident that farmers were 
not so careless as of old in the treatment of young 
pine poles. They devoted more attention to build- 
ing up their old fields instead of turning to new 
A CONSIDERABLE QUANTITY OF PINE WAS READY FOR MARKET clearings. ‘They had learned to appreciate the earn- 
ing power of pine woodlands. 
After the war the bottom dropped out of their pros- 


its final quitting blast were not those of today. They con- 
Forest and farm products alike went beg- 


sidered this territory cut-over ; but they had left thousands _ perity bucket. 


of pine saplings too small to cut, and these poles had not ging for awhile; but the owners of the railroad had taken 


been shattered and bruised by skidder lines. Then, too, advantage of better revenues to strengthen their organiza- 
many farmers had worked the 
fertility out of certain fields and 
had turned them out in favor of 
new ground; so there were 
thousands of acres of pine 
thickets scattered over the 
thirty-mile belt. Given such fire 
protection as was accomplished 
by this one man with the aid of 
his friends, and Nature had her 
way. Regardless of the fears 
and forebodings of mankind, 
short-leaf pine grew steadily 
and fast. 

Then came the war and a 
stimulation of lumber and tie 
cutting in scattered timber. 
Land-owners along the line be- 
gan to hew ties and place them 
beside the track for shipment. Pe Bs 
Within a period of months peo- LAND-OWNERS BEGAN TO HEW TIES AND PLACE THEM BESIDE THE TRACK 
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age complete settlement and the 
ultimate extinguishment of for- 
ests beyond individual needs of 
farmers, or to encourage forest 
management in every possible 
way, even to the extent of dis- 
couraging further settlement? 
Probably the answer is‘ to en- 
courage both in every possible 
way; but the writer believes that 
for the present the greater 
chances of profit for all land- 
owners in the locality lie in the 
furtherance of reforestation. 





Approximately two-fifths o f 





Fat ‘ a “diy a 





THE ROADS ARE ALIVE WITH EIGHT-WHEELED WAGONS MOVING POLES this area is now maintained for 


cropping uses, a portion lying 


tion and to improve their property with better construction. fallow, of course. ‘Three-fifths, or 120,000 acres, may be 
Although the road was back in the red ink, they continued classed as forest land. This area now produces about two 
to rebuild and replace. hundred feet an acre a year and can be brought to grow 

The slump served merely to shake things down for a four hundred feet. Thus a yearly output of fifty million 


steady growth, and the interven- 
ing years have borne out the 
truth that in the South today 
growing timber is mighty good 
property to hold. In 1923 
shipments of forest products 
were greater than at any time 
since the big mill cut out; and 
most of this material came from 
the woodlands owned by farm- 
ers. At the same time, farmers 
were well paid for their cotton, 





Ocoee 


even though the yield was light. oe = 
AN ACTIVE SAWMILL AT RINGGOLD 


Incidentally, here is a very in- 
teresting question for the forest 
and farm economists: What is the desirable ratio of for- 
est to farm lands in such a region of two hundred thou- 
sand acres? Which is better for the region, to encour- 


feet of timber is possible under proper forest management. 
This is equal to the output of virgin forests in the good 
old days. And in addition there will be the continued con- 
tributions of a thousand or more 
farms. 

There are no really large 
timberland owners, but prac- 
tically every farmer owns tim- 
bered land. It is not uncommon 
for a farmer to own forty acres 
of cleared land and eighty acres 
of woodland. Probably he re- 
moves a few ties from his eighty 
every year or two and leaves the 
balance of the young pine to 
grow. Some owners have al- 
lowed their woodlands to be 
stripped and seriously damaged 
in timber productivity. They are 
regretful now. The local banker 
has a clear view of this whole 
situation as it affects the farmer ; 
and his influence is great. He 
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THE OWNER REMOVES A FEW TIES AND LEAVES THE BALANCE OF THE YOUNG PINES 
TO GROW 








advises every man to quit clearing new ground and leave 
the timber to grow unmolested, but he also advises most 
intensive cultivation of areas already cleared. 

One community is practically defunct. The old mill 
town boasts four families, two fish ponds, and a flock of 
geese; but the other villages are growing rapidly. In the 
community of Ringgold, where this story is being written, 
half the dwellings and two-thirds of the store buildings 
have been constructed during the past five years. Another 


settlement down the line, Hall Summit, shows about 75 
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per cent of total construction less than five years of age. 
A dozen small mill camps are dotted about the country- 
side, and the roads are alive with eight-wheeled wagons 
moving long poles and lumber. Of course, we are deal- 
ing with a small unit; our figures are astonishing only 
when used as comparatives; but the experience of this 
small region should serve as an index to the timber-grow- 
ing possibilities of the South as a whole—given faith, a 
reasonable amount of capital, and a few level-headed 


leaders. 


© Ralph H. Anderson. 


The Forest Ranger’s Pal 


“IT must go my way, for the long miles lead 
By the mountain and cleft ravine; 
And now must my mount be true indeed, 
For we follow a way unseen. 
What’s the worth of a horse, only we can say 
Who alone through the silence ride; 
So I slacken the rein—let him find the way— 
Mine be the guiding hand by day, 
By night let his instinct guide. 


“And my horse goes true to the end of the trail, 
Where the light of the camp shines out ; 
And true goes our purpose, that will not fail 
Till we pass through the gloom of doubt; 
True goes the purpose that leads us still, 
When our cause knows the hour of night, 
Knows the shadows of greed and of selfish will, 
For we know we but ride in the gloom until 
Our way has an end of light.” 
From The Night Trail—by Scott Leavitt. 
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2 By FOREST RANGERS 
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By Witt C. BARNES 


HE camp fire had burned to a bed of glowing coals. 
Just outside the circle of light our tent shone, white 
and ghostly. 

The Forest Ranger was sitting on one of the “kyaks,” 
idly drawing brands in the sand and ashes, a never-ending 
occupation of all ex-cow-punchers, which this man was. 
We had been in the hills for several days and our sup- 
plies were running short. 

“Any chance to get some more grub along the road?” 
I queried. “Yep,” he answered; “there’s a little old 
cross-roads store about twenty miles ahead, where we can 
get what we need.” 

“Good,” was my comment. “I hope we can get another 
can of lick. There’s not much more in that can, and lick 
is my strong point on a camping trip.” 

“Lick,” be it understood, is the common name among 
cow-punchers, sheep-herders, and lumberjacks for syrup. 

A broad grin swept across the Ranger’s face. “J’ever 
hear the story about a ranger on this forest and an in- 
spector from the Washington office what laid in a supply 
of lick at this same little store we'll see tomorrow ?” 

I had not and immediately evinced a lively desire to 
become acquainted with the incident. The Ranger pulled 
the iron “pothook” from the fire and with its red-hot end 
lighted his pipe. A few vigorous draws and he began: 

“Back in the years when the hoss was the only means 
of transportation in the Forest Service, comes an In- 
spector from Washington, cursed with a strong desire to 
see every nook and corner of the forest. The Super- 
visor, bein’ sort of under the weather, sends me out with 
this Inspector man to show him the sights. I had two 
top-notcher saddle hosses in my string, both of them 
drivers as well as riders; so we hangs the harness onto 
‘em and takes the Supervisor’s buckboard, it having a 
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regular buggy top and plenty of room for carryin’ a 
campin’ outfit and our saddles, calculatin’ to drive when 
we could and saddle up an’ ride when the roads played 
out. We’d been out about ten days when we drives up 
to this store ahead to get a little more grub, our supplies 
havin’ run low. 

“Arrivin’ at the store, we makes out a list of the stuff 
we’re short on, includin’ a can of lick. The storeman 
says he reckoned his wife would sell us a couple loaves of 
bread, we bein’ tired of yeast-powder biscuits, so I sends 
Mr. Inspector over there to coax the old lady out of 
some bread, while I gets out the shoein’ outfit and puts 
a shoe onto one of the hosses. 

“He gets the bread all right and we goes to the store for 
our stuff. The storekeeper, he’s busy as a one-armed 
paperhanger with the itch, puttin’ up a lot of other orders 
for customers, among them a young rancher who was 
gitting a bill of paints and oils for his new house. 

“We was in a hurry and the storekeeper from the back 
room hollered, ‘All your order’s there in that first pile’; 
so we sort of run over ’em and checked ’em off, and 
findin’ everything right, includin’ a big can of lick, we 
dumps the lot into a gunny sack, says ‘Adios’ to the 
storekeeper, and, with the sack under the buckboard seat, 
hit the grit for our next campin’ place. 

“It had been lookin’ like rain for several days, and by 
the time we gets to where I figures on campin’ it was 
comin’ on dark and spittin’ rain. We plans to cook 
supper first an’ fix our camp afterwards; so while he 
hobbles out the hosses, I starts a fire and begins cookin’ 
operations. 

“Wood was powerful skeerce, an’ as it was necessary to 
show a little speed I confines our menu to coffee an’ air- 
tights, droppin’ into the coffeepot a can of baked beans an’ 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Famous Op LOGGING ('AMP 
BALLADS 


HE balladry of the American shanty- 


boy, singularly neglected by collectors of 
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our folk-songs, is typically vepresented, by this 
and others to follow in later numbevs. ‘They 
ave the gems of the author’s collection, made 
with the most painstaking personal vesearch 
in order that the record of the life, which the 
“shanty-boy” himself sung into everlasting 
fame, might be preserved as vepvresenting a 


ptoneer American group. 


By Franz RIcaBy 


I. The Jam On Gerry’s Rocks 


OR romantic interest no American frontier figure is 

more fascinating than the “jolly, roving shanty-boy,” 

whose ax and saw shouted and sang through the 

columned vastnesses of our seemingly illimitable 
Northern woods during the Golden Age of American lum- 
bering, the last forty years or so of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Simple fare, primitive accommodations, and long 
hours of the hardest sort of physical labor hardened him; 
the constant presence of grim danger rendered him re- 
sourceful, self-reliant, agile. It was as though the physi- 
cal strength and bold vitality, the regal aloofness, of the 
fallen pine flowed in full tide into him, and he thus came 
to know neither weariness nor fear. He loved, hated, 
worked, played, earned, spent, fought, and sang—and 
even in his singing was a law unto himself. 

Until the very recent appearance of Mr. Roland P. 
Gray’s Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumber-jacks, 
shanty song had entirely escaped collection, if we except 
two or three pieces which, because of having been adopted 
by cowboys and other frontier folk, had been gathered 
into the net, as it were, unavoidably. 

The shanty-boy sang his own life with an intensity 
born only of everlasting belief and pride in his caste. In 
his ballads and songs he recorded his deeds and reflected 
his environment and traits of character more vividly and 
more faithfully than any of our pioneer groups. : 

The ballad known variously as The Jam on Gerry's 
Rocks, Gerry's Rocks, or Foreman Monroe—one of sev- 
eral celebrating death by that most spectacular of all 
hazards in lumbering, the log jam—is the most famous of 
our woods ballads. All the old “singers” I have met 
have called either Michigan or Canada its birthplace, 
the principal evidence for Michigan being, I suspect, the 
line which refers to Monroe’s sweetheart as “a girl from 


Saginaw town.” This line occurs in every version of the 
ballad which I have seen—versions from Canada, Maine, 
and Michigan alike; but the best evidence seems to favor 
the Penobscot country, up in Maine, as being the birth- 
place of Gerry's Rocks, which is presumably founded upon 
an actual occurrence on a drive there, possibly in the ’50’s 
or ‘60's. Many hundreds of Canadian “boys” came across 
ach winter to work in American camps, and the six who 
were lost with young Monroe were doubtless of these. 
In two versions of the ballad which I have, the nationality 
of these unfortunates has been patriotically changed to 
American. 

Wherever the place of its origination, the ballad of 
Gerry’s Rocks has traveled far. It was sown through 
the lumber woods—west, south, north—by its roving 
singers. On the tide of migration it moved out onto the 
plains of the West and Southwest, where cowboys, rang- 
ers, soldiers, freighters, and homesteaders sang it. On 
the same tide it threaded the passes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the very coast. By lesser backward eddies of a 
similar tide it is said to have found its way even back to 
the British Isles. 

Everyone in the woods who knew any song knew this 
one. Some old woodsmen have told me that anyone at- 
tempting to sing it in the shanties was peremptorily shut 
up, because it was sung to death; but others have sol- 
emnly vowed that of all songs it was ever and always 
the most welcome. The nature of its reception inay at 
times have depended upon the national constituency of 
the particular crew. We catch a glint of this possibility 
in the following salvaged line from an American-made 
satirical parody of the ballad: 


“The Canadians were drownded, but the oxen swum ashore.” 
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This is, incidentally, about the only quotable line of the 
arodies I have encountered ! 

One of the most interesting elements in this ballad- 
story, and one which happily reflects a well-authenticated 
shanty-boy propensity, is the subscription presented the 
bereaved sweetheart by Monroe’s comrades. In actual 
life this contribution was sent the wife or other de- 
pendents. Another interesting element is the “Sunday 
morning” one. This has been scoffed at by some of the 
old fellows, who claimed that, while there may have been 
a calendar in camp, there certainly was none on the drive, 
and that no self-respecting riverman, particularly an 
American one, would shirk his job in the drive, Sunday 
or not. This element may therefore reflect some condi- 
tion peculiar to that particular time and place, knowledge 
of which has been lost to us; or it may be a false note, 


Young 


1 Come, all you jolly shanty-boys, wherever you may be, 
I hope you'll pay attention and listen unto me, 
Concerning a young shanty-boy so manful and so brave. 
It was on a jam at Gerry’s Rocks where he met with a wat’ry 
grave. 


2 It was on a Sunday morning, as you will quickly hear. 
Our logs were piling mountain high, we could not keep them 


clear, ; 
When the boss he cries, “Turn out, me boys, with hearts 


devoid of fear, 
To break the jam on Gerry’s Rocks, and for Eagantown we'll 


steer.” 


3 Some of them were willing, while others they hung back. 
To work upon a Sunday they did not think was right, 
Until six of our young Canadians they volunteered to go 
And break the jam on Gerry’s Rocks with their foreman, 
young Monroe. 


4 They had not rolled off many logs when the boss to them 


did say, 

“I would have you be on your guard, for this jam will soon 
give way.” 

Those words were scarcely spoken when the jam did break 
and go, 


And carried away those six young men with their foreman, 
young Monroe. 


5 When the rest of those young shanty-boys they came the 
news to hear, 
In search of their dead bodies for the river they did steer, 
When one of their lifeless bodies found, to their sad grief 
and woe, 
All cut and mangled on the rocks was the form of young 
Monroe. 


Slewl 


supplied for purposes of the story by the maker of the 
ballad, whose sympathies were apparently Canadian. 

The many versions of this ballad are remarkably alike. 
Where most ballads vary widely in such matters, as to 
number of stanzas, expressions, and even details of the 
narrative itself, this one is notable for its uniformity. 
The change of the nationality of the six men has been 
mentioned. A Wisconsin version makes the widowed 
mother Monroe’s instead of Miss Clara’s. Eagantown is 
changed a good deal in spelling, but is always recogniza- 
ble—more recognizable than locatable, unfortunately. All 
the versions which may be called complete run to either 
nine or ten stanzas in length. The one given here is as 
sung by Mr. M. C. Dean, an old shanty “singer” whose 
acquaintance I made some years ago in Virginia, Min- 
nesota. 


Monroe 


6 They took him from his watery grave, combed down his coal- 

black hair. 

There was one fair form among them whose cries did rend 
the air. 

There was one fair form among them, a girl from Saginaw 
town; 

Her tears and cries would rend the skies for her lover that 
was drowned. 


7 Miss Clara was a noble girl, likewise a raftsman’s friend. 
Her mother was a widow, living by the river’s bend. 
The wages of her own true love the boss to her did pay, 
And a liberal subscription she received from the shanty-boys 
next day. 


8 They took and buried him decently, being on the tenth of May, 
And the rest of you young shanty-boys, it’s for your comrade 


pray. 
It is engraved on a hemlock tree—close by his head it does 
row— 
The day and the date of the drowning of this hero, young 
Monroe. 


9 Miss Clara did not long survive, to her sad grief and woe. 
It was less than two weeks after, she too was called to go. 
It was less than two weeks after, she too was called to go. 
And her last request was granted—to be laid by young 
Monroe. 


10 Now, any of you shanty-boys that would like to go and see, 
On a little mound by the riverside there grows a hemlock tree. 
The shanty-boys cut the woods all ’round. Two lovers here 

lie low. 
Here lies Miss Clara Dennison and her lover, young Monroe. 
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The Stick in the Raisin 


By FRANK M. SwWEELEY 


LMOST everyone will concede that in two hundred 
and fifty thousand tons of raisins, the normal yearly 
crop of California, there is bound to be a stick or 

two. And there are—not only one or two, but 88,000,000. 
Anticipating the reader’s question, it may be well to say 
at the outset that the sticks with which this story has to 
do are in the vineyards of California. They are the grape 
stakes which support, row upon row, the vines upon which 
the small but mighty raisin begins its illustrious career. 
The volume of wood represented by this army of sticks 
would build a city of 30,000 five-room bungalows. They 
are the drying trays used in the vineyards in which there 
is an additional volume of wood sufficient to build another 
city of practically the same number of homes. ‘ They are 
the box “shooks” required in marketing California’s an- 
nual crop of raisins, and from which a third city of 8,000 
bungalows could be built. This puts the stick in its 
proper place, so far as the raisin is concerned, and marks 
the industry as a wood-using factor of no mean dimen- 
sions. 

Of the total world production of raisins, the United 
States produces over 70 per cent of the tonnage. The 
remainder is supplied by Australia, South Africa, Spain, 


Greece, and Asia Minor. California alone produces nor- 
mally 60 per cent of the world’s production, and one 
county in the state, namely, Fresno, grows about 55 per 
cent of the California supply. It is small wonder, there- 
fore, that the city of Fresno, located in the San Joaquin 
Valley, is the world’s raisin metropolis. 

California’s supremacy in the growing of raisins may 
be attributed to five principal factors: an especially adapta- 
ble soil; a long season of uninterrupted sunshine; avail- 
able water for irrigation and power; a readily available 
supply of timber; and a successful co-operative system of 
Water and wood, it will be 
California’s 


marketing by the growers. 
apparent, are essential to the grape-grower. 
raisin industry is fortunately situated with respect to these 
two resources. 

Bordering the great, wide, level valleys of the state are 
two parallel mountain ranges, the Coast Range and the 
Sierra Nevadas, famed in song and story. From these 
ranges come the water and the timber, without which 
the 18,000 raisin vineyards could not be and raisins would 
be an expensive luxury, imported from the old world. 
The thinking grape-grower realizes this, and knows that 
not only would the raisin industry of California be im- 





IN A MUSCAT VINEYARD 


The raisins will be collected from these trays and delivered in 


This shows the trays on which the raisins have been dried by the sun. 


wooden boxes to the packing house. Muscat grapes are not trellised and do not require stakes. 
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possible without water and timber, but that those valleys 
now devoted to other industries and other agricultural 
pursuits would be uninhabitable deserts, and the climate 
a thing to curse. 

Every industry, in a general sense, employs wood, and 
most industries are dependent on it for special purposes. 
Raisin-growing is no exception. The wood products 
which it uses run into astounding figures and their use 
is an interesting cross-section of the dependency of man 
on the forests. The process 
from vine to consumer is one of specialized farming, 


Raisins do not just happen. 


specialized trade factors, and the use of specialized wood 
products. 

After the pruning of the orderly rows of vines, the 
clearing and burning of the brush, the plowing, the first 
irrigation, the 
first sulphur- 
ing of the 
vines (to pre- 
vent mildew), 
the second ir- 
rigation, the 
second plow- 
ing, cultivat- 
ing, and sul- 
phuring, and 
more irriga- 
tion and cul- 


tivation, the 

harvest ar- 
bd rT 

rives. The 


grapes have 
then ripened 
to that stand- 
ardized su- 
gar content 
demanded by 
the trade. 

In order that they may dry in the sun, the grapes, as 


PREPARING FOR THE 

These are piles of newly made raisin trays, stacked 

adequate supply of such trays on hand and allowing for the normal depreciation and wearing out 
of old shooks is an annual activity of the raisin-grower in sunny California. 


they are picked, are laid directly on wooden or paper 
trays placed between the rows of grapevines. A _ small 
percentage of grapes are dehydrated in mechanically op- 
erated dehydrators; but the sun is, without question, the 
best dehydrator, costing not a cent for heat and mainte- 
nance. At a certain point in the drying the raisins are 
turned on the trays. After several days the trays are 
stacked in the field in convenient piles. This stacking 
prevents the forming raisin from drying too fast and too 
hard. Later the raisins are sorted and packed in sweat 
boxes. In these boxes the more or less crude raisins are 
hauled to the packing houses and there graded, cleaned, 
stemmed, and packed in cartons or boxes, the “clusters” 
neatly beribboned in display boxes. The cartons ‘and 
boxes are again packed in shipping boxes or fiber contain- 
ers for shipment to the four corners of the earth. 

This résumé of the process of the growth of the grapes 
and the transmutation into raisins will help in an under- 
standing of the enormous use of the special wood products. 

Of the 339,172 acres in the Golden State devoted to 








grapes, 225,000 acres are in use for raisin production. 
This latter acreage, figured conservatively at $400 an acre, 
gives a land investment of $136,000,000, to which must 
be added ranch equipment, the packing houses and their 
elaborate equipment. The total investment represented by 
the raisin industry in California approximates $150,000,- 
ooo—a sizable agricultural industry. 

In the main, two varieties of grapes are grown for 
raisins—the Thompson seedless and the muscats. By far 
the largest acreage is devoted to the former. Thompson 
seedless are either tied directly to grape stakes or are 
trellised on wires supported by grape stakes. From any 
angle you look, these grape stakes are in perfect align- 
ment, and when the vines have dropped their leaves a 
Thompson vineyard presents a bewildering criss-cross 
array of 
stakes—a ver- 
itable forest. 
The muscats 
are not trel- 


lised and do 
not require 
stakes. 


Grape stakes 
are usually of 
two sizes— 
inches 


— 
i 
4 
‘ 
; 
k 
i 


two 
square by five 
or seven feet 
long, split by 
hand or sawn 
from the 
heart of the 
redwood. 
Some cedar 
stakes are 
used, usually 
made by indi- 
vidual ranchers from the incense cedar of the Sierra Ne- 
vada range. This practice is rapidly disappearing, owing 
to the high cost. The incense cedar, unfortunately, is sub- 
ject to dry rot, a prevalent and extensive fungus disease. 
Often many cedars must be felled to secure the number 
of stakes one tree should give. It is by far cheaper to buy 
the commercial redwood stakes, which at present sell for 
$80 a thousand. 

About 88,000,000 stakes are in use in California. The 
annual replacement from breakage or deterioration is 10 
per cent. The average stake contains the equivalent of 
two board feet of lumber. This means a total of 176,- 
000,000 board feet in service. In understandable figures, 
this amount would build 29,000 modest five-room bunga- 
lows, and the annual replacement 2,900 such structures— 
an investment in stakes of $7,000,000 at current prices. 
The average life of a stake is 12% years. 

Two types of drying trays are in use—wooden and 
paper. The wooden-tray industry has an interesting his- 
tory, depicting the economic pressure in the utilization of 
timber. Not many years ago the standard tray material 


PICKING SEASON 


on the farm and ready for use. Keeping an 
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(“shook”) was vertical grained, either rived by hand or 
sawn from the “clear” bole of the choicest individuals of 
the magnificent sugar pine. The vertical grain gave the 
maximum: strength for the thickness employed. Today 
“clears” from this pine have become too valuable for 
“shook” use, and box factories are manufacturing tray 
“shooks” from the lower grades of yellow pine, sugar 
pine, and white fir. The old tray mills are things of the 
past. 

Fifty million wooden trays are in use in California. 
The trays, constructed with “shooks” on the bottom, 
nailed to side and end cleats, and two feet by three feet, a 
convenient size, when loaded with grapes, for one man to 
handle. The average tray contains the equivalent of 3.38 
board feet of lumber, or a total of 169,000,000 board feet 
now in use in 
California for 
this special 
purpose. The 
annual re- bs 
placement due 
to breakage 
and deteriora- 
tion is 6 per 
cent. The 
material in 
the trays now 
in use would 
construct 28,- 
000 modest 
five - room 
bungalows, 
and the re- 
placement 
1,680 similar 
dwellings ev- 
ery year. The 
average life 
of a tray is ; 
12 years. 

The estimated investment of 
stakes and wooden trays is enormous and the replacement 
The growing scarcity of tim- 


$14,500,000 in grape 


a serious overhead charge. 
ber and the consequent increasing prices for all wood 
products are forcing better utilization. The replacement 
figure will gradually be reduced to the minimum by a 
wider use of creosote or tar on the end of the stake driven 
into the ground, by the use of sapwood stakes treated to 
prevent rot, and by the careful handling of trays. 

The paper tray (a wood product) is a single sheet of 
thick paper, especially prepared for the purpose of dry- 
ing grapes, and, like the wooden tray, is placed between 
the rows of grapevines. Large numbers of paper trays 
are in use. The cost is low, but the annual replacement 
is 100 per cent. They cannot be used more than one sea- 
son. The cost of handling these trays when loaded is 
double that of the wooden ones, and, because they cannot 
be stacked like the substantial, cleated wooden trays, sub- 
ject the drying grapes to damage if early rains occur. 





WHILE THE VINES REST 


This picture was taken during the dormant season in a Thompson seedless vineyard. 
of stakes and literally miles of wire trellising are employed in the support of the vines. 


These paper trays—and the word “tray” applied to this 
paper is certainly a misnomer—are manufactured from 
wood pulp, “sized” during the mixing of the pulp to pro- 
tect the drying grapes from ground moisture. On the 
average, 300 trays an acre are needed to handle the raisin 
crop. All raisin-growers using paper trays plan to stock 
with wooden trays. 

In marketing the raisins, an enormous amount of wood 
is required for shipping boxes. It is estimated that the 
box “shook” requirements of California during 1924 ap- 
proximated 50,000,000 board feet. The “sweats” are 
part of the equipment of the grape ranch. The annual 
replacement of these is small, but the wooden packing 
and shipping boxes sent out by the great packing houses 
end up as catch-alls or kindling wood. In addition, 
there are the 
cartons and 
fiber shipping 
cases, manu- 
factured, 
of course, 
pulp- 
The 
brightly litho- 
graphed car- 
tons probably 
are not from 


from 
wood. 


“virgin pulp,” 
but are pro- 
duced from 
newspapers 
thoroughly 
sterilized 
during the 
process. The 





. outside glossy 
finish is ob- 
tained from 
the use of 
high - finish 
magazine paper. The amount of cartons and fiber ship- 
ping material used by the raisin industry in California is 
estimated at 6,850 tons per year. 

The list of all the wood products necessary in growing, 
curing, packing, and distributing the bulk of the world’s 


A forest 


g, 
crop of raisins would probably exhaust the 1,500 different 
uses of wood employed by the American people. All 
products of the forests, whether special wood products or 
those of general use, are of vital need—a dependency with 
a vengeance! Tied to Ma Nature’s apron strings ! 

To keep the stick in the raisin and the raisin in the 
home permanently calls for the application of scientific 
forestry in all its phases, that this industry may endure. 
It means the proper management of forest lands, the high- 
est utilization of timber, the doing away for all time with 
forest devastation, inequitable forest taxation, and un- 
necessary forest destruction by fire, in order that a per- 
petual yield of timber may be assured for the genera- 


tions to come. 
(Continued on page 360) 
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Recreation as a Federal Land Use 


By H. H. CHAPMAN 


e 


VER 2,000 years ago the civilizations which de- 
veloped from the native Indian stock in America 
reached their prime in the Maya Empire of south- 

ern Mexico and north Central America—a nation so far 
advanced that not only are the ruins of its temples and 
public buildings spread from end to end of a vast domain, 
but it developed energy sufficient to conquer the tropical 
jungles and subdue them to a state of permanent agricul- 
ture, an achievement which stands practically unequaled 
in the world. Today the jungle has resumed its sway, 
mahogany trees five feet in diameter stand upon crumbling 
walls, and the Mayas, reduced to a remnant of 200,000 
peons, all memory of their great past wiped out as from 
a slate, cultivate the cane fields of Yucatan to which their 
ancestors trekked 1,500 years ago, abandoning their old 
empire to the jungle. 

In searching for the cause of this decadence and ulti- 
mate destruction of America’s most promising native ef- 
fort to achieve a permanent and advancing civilization, 
one explanation stands forth, not only as the probable 
cause, but as carrying a lesson to the modern white in- 
vaders of this same America. The Mayas, conquerors of 
the jungle, who succeeded in converting thousands of 
square miles into fertile fields, lacked one thing. They 
did not know how to conserve their one great natural 
resource, the soil, so that it would remain permanently 
Their system of agriculture slowly robbed the 
Thus the very foundation of 
their national existence was sapped from under them, and 


fertile. 
soil of its food elements. 


civilization, art, religion, and population slowly withered 
away. 

The fact that it took a thousand years to complete the 
process of destruction is insignificant. It is the final re- 
sult which counts. Modern American civilization today 
is just as dependent on the resources of the earth as were 
the Mayas, and if our civilization tends to destroy or con- 
sume, without replacement, any resource vital to public 
welfare, the ultimate effect must be increasing economic 
pressure, and with it lower standards of living, loss of the 
better things of life, and permanent injury to the nation. 

Modern America differs from the old Indian empires 
and is vastly stronger. We are further advanced in re- 
ligious standards; the Mayas were still practicing human 
sacrifice. Our government is democratic; theirs was still 
a priest-ruled monarchy. Science has unlocked the re- 
sources of the earth in coal and oil and has discovered and 
developed the mineral resources of soil fertility. This 
nation will go on. But our pace is swift, and as yet it is 
marked by a prodigal waste—of oil, of soil fertility, and, 
more than all else, of our forests. 


A democracy, in order to progress, must constantly 
strive for the welfare of all of its citizens. Although we 
are just beginning to sense it, this means, first, a greater 
complexity in social and business organization, carrying 
with it greater diversity of opportunity for all; and, sec- 
ond, the intelligent development and use of every class of 
natural resource in harmony with every other resource, 
to obtain the greatest sum total of good for the largest 
number of persons, not for this generation alone, but for 
the next 2,000 years. 

Those resources which are in greatest peril must receive 
first attention. This alone explains the widespread inter- 
est in forests and their use. But what are the uses of 
forests? We find at once that they are threefold: First, 
to furnish wood for fuel, for shelter, for paper, or any 
of the innumerable uses of a wood-consuming nation, the 
trees must be cut down; second, to hold the soil in place 
and regulate the flow of streams, a cover of tree or brush 
vegetation must be preserved; third, to serve the great 
and fundamental purpose of recreation and minister at 
the same time to the most primitive urge of mankind for 
contact with nature, the trees must be preserved and their 
possible utility to warm or shelter these same persons 
must be sacrificed in favor of the service rendered to the 
souls of men through renewal of their health and tran- 
quillity of mind. 

Here is a conflict of use giving rise to a problem of 
adjustment whose proper solution is the very essence of 
the meaning of progress towards complexity, hence greater 
good for all. Those who would lead modern thought must 
be brought face to face with the fact that the man who 
seeks to achieve a single end by ruthlessly disregarding 
the rights of others or by riding rough-shod over obstacles, 
regardless of their character, is apt to do far more harm 
than good and may even prove to be an enemy of public 
welfare. Singleness of purpose gives force and direction 
to such purpose, but does not save it from becoming de- 
structive. The achievements of civilization consist of rec- 
ognizing the good of all, not of a few, and are based on a 
knowledge of all the facts bearing on a case and not on 
shutting the eyes to two-thirds of the facts because their 
recognition might modify the aim and restrict the scope 
of the crusader. 

Shall trees be cut down and used and the forest perpetu- 
ated by reproducing it through forestry methods, or shall 
these trees be preserved to be enjoyed as they are now? 
We cannot do both with any one tree, nor with any par- 
ticular stand of trees; but we can decide which trees or 
stands shall be devoted to the one use and which to the 
other. The basis of choice is not difficult. If a tree or 
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Courtesy National Park Service 


UNCLE SAM IS BRINGING THE WONDERS OF THE NATIONAL PARKS WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE OUTDOOR TOUR- 
IST. THIS PICTURE SHOWS A PARTY OF YELLOWSTONE VISITORS ARRIVING AT ONE OF THE PERMANENT CAMPS, 


OF WHICH THERE ARE FIVE IN THE PARK. 


THESE CAMPS, TOGETHER WITH FOUR HOTELS, PROVIDE ACCOMMO- 


DATIONS FOR NEARLY 3,000 GUESTS A DAY 


stand is worth more to civilization by leaving it as it is 
than by cutting, using, and reproducing it, then it should 
be preserved from the ax. 

Who is to determine this? In final analysis, the public. 
But this does not mean any chance individual, nor can it 
be based on ill-considered enthusiasm, which is blind to 
the necessity of forest utilization, taking for granted that 
wood products will continue to flow from unseen sources, 
regardless of the extent to which such zeal for nature and 
recreation succeeds in forever preventing such utilization. 
The public intelligence must and will weigh all the factors 
in the case, and the decision will be made accordingly. To 
do less than this is to jeopardize our standard of living by 
ill-advised disposition of the forest resources. 

Public sentiment or will can be expressed directly 
through the press, but must be carried out largely by gov- 
ernmental agencies. In America our greatest effort has 
been put forth through the National Government, in at- 
tempting to deal with public lands and forests in a way 
which will conserve them for posterity and harmonize 
these conflicting uses. These efforts are centered in two 
departments—the United States Forest Service and the 
National Park Service. 

National Parks were first to be recognized. The won- 
ders of the Yellowstone and the Yosemite caused these 


areas of public land to be withdrawn and protected from 
vandals by troops of the United States Army. But the 
National Forests, authorized in 1891, were first to be put 
under efficient administration in 1897, and in 1905 were 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture. They now 
embrace 157,502,793 acres of publicly owned land. 

Although its policies were based primarily upon the 
need for cutting and using trees to supply the physical 
wants of the nation, yet the Forest Service was constantly 
encountering new problems of adjustment. Grazing of 
sheep and cattle could not be ruthlessly excluded from 
an area twice the size of New England unless somebody 
went without meat. Mining could not be prohibited over 
areas reaching to 33 per cent of a state. The forests 
would be abolished first! Nor could the public be ordered 
off their own possessions when it insisted on the right to 
camp, fish, explore, and generally enjoy themselves on 
lands where there were no trespass signs. Ten million 
people made such use of these forests in 1924. 

Did the Forest Service want them there? They smoked 
cigarettes and set the woods on fire. They left litter 
around where they should not. Some of them misbehaved 
themselves. The Forest Service and its rangers had a 
full schedule. One man on a domain of from 100,000 to 
300,000 acres was riding herd on the grazing permittees, 
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administering small timber sales, supervising road and 
trail building, organizing fire protection, fighting fires, and 
keeping his superiors posted on all these activities. No, 
the ranger was not enthusiastic about educating thousands 
of irresponsible pleasure-seekers in the art of leaving a 
clean camp, extinguishing camp fires, guarding their 
smoking material, and observing the game laws. But it 
was not the first adjustment the Forest Service had had 
to make nor the first line of new duties it had shouldered. 
These forests belonged to the public, which had the right 
to use them. The rangers made the best of it and their 
guiding principle—the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber in the long run—served them in good stead to get 
oriented aright. 

All along the line, policies were adjusted to meet the 
new demand. When timber was sold, scenic strips were 
left along roads, lakes, and streams, where the standing 
tree had more value to the public than it would have in 
the form of its products if cut. This was no new idea 
to the Forest Service. It had done this very thing in 1902 
on the Minnesota National Forest at Cass Lake and had 
harmonized all public interests on what appears to be a 
permanent basis. The funds which could be spent on 
camp sites and actual accommodations for visitors in 1924 
were a mere pittance, some $50,000, or about 20 cents per 
square mile. But, partly because of this fact and partly 
because of the deep-seated love of freedom and the desire 





to enjoy the annual outing in one’s own way—go where 
you please, be comparatively free from police surveillance, 
and get all the good possible out of the auto tour to the 
wilderness—the public has not complained much about 
this dearth of accommodations, and still less about the 
relative absence of rules and regulations prohibiting the 
driving of nails into trees to hang hammocks on or other 
infringements of liberty. The National Forests have be- 
come a great playground of the common people, without 
reducing their value to these same people in furnishing 
them food, fuel, lumber for homes, minerals, power and 
other utilities, and water for irrigation, or any other use- 
ful purpose, or without displacing these great utilitar:an 
purposes as primary objects of management. 

Meanwhile the National Parks continued as separate, 
unrelated units, under Army control, until 1916, or nine- 
teen years after the organization of the Forest Service. 
In this year a Park Service law was enacted, leaving the 
parks where they were, in the Interior Department. 

The creation of this separate Park Service in a different 
department from that administering the National Forests 
at once set up a tension and need for adjustment of public 
interests for the good of all. The tradition of the National 
Parks was already firmly established in the public mind. 
They were areas of outstanding scenic beauty, to be kept 
inviolate as museums of natural conditions, protected from 
commercial use, either for grazing, mining, or lumbering, 

(Continued on page 378) 
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A FAMILY OUTING ON A NATIONAL FOREST IN COLORADO. THE FISHING WAS FINE, A CHARMING CAMP SITE 
WAS FOUND, AND A GOOD TIME “WAS HAD BY ALL.” TEN MILLION PEOPLE “GOT FUN” OUT OF THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS LAST YEAR 








WATER RUNNING Down HILL 


By Frank A. WauGuH 


LL the good old books on gardening recom- 


mend the use of water in every composition ; 


a A i indeed, they almost insist upon it; and the old 


im professors of the art used 
ott to practice their rules, too, 
usually by building 
formal pools, or long canals, or-— 
a common preference—by plac- 
ing sculptured fountains to play 
in the sun. 

All very sweet and 
lovely, but vastly un- 
like our modern times 
in U.S. A. Here we 
have an art of garden- 
ing which in its scope 
and activities far sur- 
passes the work of 
our predecessors, but 
with many differences. 
The old rule that every 
garden has to have 
some show of water 
has been neglected, 
and not at all to our 
advantage; but the 
real explanation lies 
deeper. 

Our American land- 
scape architecture is 
an indigenous and 
competent art, spring- 
ing from American 
life and expressing American 
feelings; and in our country 
our people do not long for 
glorious formalities, like 
Schoenbrun and St. Cloud, but rather 
for wild country, like the Adiron- 
dacks and Jackson’s Hole. That is 
why we have Glacier National Park 
in place of Versailles and the White 
Mountain National Forest in New 
Hampshire instead of Hampton Court. 
an American gets rich and makes himself a country estate, 
he calls for a stretch of rough land, some woods, and a 
competent stream. He wants his water running down hill. 

For the difference between flat water in a marble basin 
and gurgling, flashing water in a brook is just the differ- 
ence between that ancient reflective formalized civilization 
and our new, rollicking, devil-may-care American life. 


That is why, when 














A Song of Running Water in 
the Garden 


There may be more stateliness and more depth in the Old 
World culture, but there is more music and adventure here. 
Of course, there is no merit in age; but if there were 
we would not have to yield priority to 
the Villa Borghese, for our brooks 
were running millions of years 
before any pools were built in 
Rome or Carthage. The song 
of the brooks is literally the 
oldest music in the 
world. Before any 
living creature, plant, 
or animal, inhabited 
this globe, the brooks 
sang and worked. 

They were work- 
ing, in fact, to pre- 
pare the earth for 
growing plants and 
moving animals; and, 
as no one else was 
there to hear them, 
they sang to them- 
selves, and to the hills, 
and to the stars, and, 
of course, to God, for 
He was listening ; and 
quite possibly it was 
this music which first 
suggested to Him that 
He create the birds to 
sing a refrain, or that 
He make man to sing 
and swear and act alternately 
like God and the devil. 

Such wild speculations may 
be laid aside for the certain 
knowledge that the singing brooks 
have often been the inspiration of 
our more formal music. Beethoven 
is credited with a special susceptibil- 
ity to such themes, and our own Mac- 
Dowell listened well to the native 
brooks running down the New Hampshire hills. 

Along with their singing, these brooks do a prodigious 
amount of work. They carve the face of the mountains 
and they bring down the fine alluvium to spread over fer- 
tile acres of corn and cotton land. It is not a word too 
much when we say that they prepared the world for our 
habitation. Work and music always go best together. 

The American, whether manufacturer or landscape 
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architect, who comes into intimate terms with water run- 
ning down hill, soon begins to see remarkable differences 
of character among these friendly streams. They show 
a distinct personality beneath their music. One June day 
I caught a string of trout from a delectable brook in 
southern California, and another June I caught another 
string from a brook in Quebec. The two spots were far 
enough apart on the map, but were indeed less widely sepa- 
rate geographically than in the spirit of their surroundings. 

Water runs down hill in Kansas, too, in spite of all 
contrary laws passed by the legisla- 
ture ; but the Kansas streams, where I 
have also fished and caught bull- 
pouts, are sluggish and muddy, 
and they rarely sing. When 
they are full they growl. Or- 
dinarily they seem to 
be preoccupied with 
such turbidities as the 
farm bloc and wo- 
man’s suffrage and in- 
fant damnation. 

One glorious day | 
recall, when on a 
tramp with fellow 
students, I sat for 
lunch beside a melo- 
dious brook in Sile- 
sia; and that was very 
different again. It 
sang, too, mainly old 
German folk 
but the place was 
touched with the older 
civilization; it was 
dressed and kept. It 
showed its association 
of centuries with man- 
kind and seemed to 
be saddened by the ex- 
My heart flew back 
brook in 
which 


songs ; 


perience. 
to that well-known 
Pelham, Massachusetts, 
laughs just the same, no matter 
who is elected President. 

Speaking of adventure, we must 
quickly realize the lure of water run- 
ning down hill. The man who has 
ever driven a canoe on white water 
knows the thrill of real adventure. We easily remember 
the old French voyageurs and missionaries who explored 
and opened America to civilization. Their driving motive 
was sometimes the love of money, sometimes it was mis- 
sionary zeal, often it was the pure zest of adventure— 
the beckoning of running water singing its way through 
forest and prairie. 

Neither have those milder expounders of human emo- 
tion, the poets, forgotten this theme. Through all the 










Flute and Brook Harmonize 
in a Duet 


pages of pastoral poetry those meadow brooks go gurg- 
ling to themselves and flashing back the sunshine to the 
sky. 
Sometimes more dramatic passages are discovered, both 
Did you ever hear “how the 
: : 
Here it comes 


in nature and in poetry. 
water comes down at Lodore?’ 


“Curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and crashing; 


And so, never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions forever are blending 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty 
uproar— 

And this way the water comes down at 

Lodore.” 

Of course, where the water 
comes down so precipitately as it 
does at Lodore,we have 
a specifically different 
theme. Yet it is a 
theme none the less 
characteristic of 
American landscape 
and of American life, 
a theme none the less. 
dear to the imagina- 
tions of your indige- 
nous American land- 
scape architect who 
strives, as every artist 
must, to express the 
feelings of American 
life in terms of the 
American landscape. 
The hundred thousand 
waterfalls of this con- 
tinent also make their 
music ; they flash their 
sunshine into many a 
picture. What could 
be more queenly than 
fair Multnomah Falls, beside 
the Columbia. River? or what 
more memorable than Yosemite, 
with its double leap into the 
valley below? And, of course, Ni- 
agara has long stood as one of the 
wonders of the world. 

All this is thrilling, beautiful, ex- 
It corresponds to vital ex- 
periences in our human lives. So I turn again to the art 
of America, where music and landscape architecture find 
I take my flute 


pressive. 


their themes in water running down hill. 
and sit beside the brook and we play a duet together. 
This one, I find, is pitched in D-sharp. I can easily get 
that key on my flute, and if I can only pitch my life to 
the music and sunshine and work of the brook I shall be 
learning a good lesson which has been waiting for me a 


long, long time. 








The 


ive and the Oriole 


By PAULINE GRACE HUNT 


HE real-estate bargainer 

who enters the West with 

the idea that all that is 
necessary in making a sale is 
legerdemain with frigid facts 
and figures is greatly surprised 
when he finds that he must bow 
in many, many cases to Old 
World myth and tradition, for 
California is still teeming 
with it. 

The salesman recovers from 
his surprise and good-naturedly 
begins listing his prospects in a different way, placing at 
the very top of his column of assets on a certain ranch the 
peculiar superstition attaching to it and the object it sur- 
rounds. He writes: 

“Superstition— 

a—tree; b—bird; c—spring,” 





LITTLE CELIA, AN ITALIAN BLOSSOM, CAREFULLY 
STRINGING OLIVE SEEDS FOR THE MAKING OF 
ROSARIES 


and is not ashamed, for he knows that superstition began 
with man, and from all indications (in California, at least) 
may last as long as he. 

The old saying, “All the world loves a lover,” has been 
changed by the dealer in ranch land into “All the world 
loves a lover of legends,” and at the mention of the olive 


tree he will quote for you the beautiful poem above by 


“THE palm, the vine, the cedar—each hath power 
To bid fair Oriental shapes glance by, 

And each quick glistening of the laurel’s bower 
Waits Grecian images o’er Fancy’s eye; 

3ut thou, pale olive, in thy branches lie 

Far deeper spells than prophet grave of old 

Might e’er enshrine; I could not hear thee sigh 
To the wind’s faintest whisper, nor behold 

One shiver of thy leaves’ dim silvery green 

Without high thoughts and solemn of that scene 
When in the garden the Redeemer prayed; 

When pale stars looked upon his fainting head, 

And angels, ministering in silent dread, 
Trembled, perchance, within thy trembling shade.” 


Hemens. He will not only 
quote it, but recite it feelingly, 
removing his hat reverently 
when the line referring to the 
Garden of Gethsemane is 
reached ; for the olive tree, both 
in the tame and wild variety, 
is universally considered, more 
seriously, perhaps, among the 
foreign-speaking people, a holy 
tree. 

“Not long does a piece of 
land containing an olive tree 
stay on my list,” admits a salesman. “A home-seeker 
will yield more readily to the olive tree than to a spring 
of water or a vein of cinnabar.” 

There are no very old olive trees in California, for not 
until the 17th century were they introduced into Mexico. 
The Jesuits of Spain are responsible for them in Mexico 
and also in upper California; they are, in this respect, 
mere infants in comparison to the aged native Semper- 
virens and Sequoias. 

Among the foreign population the olive tree is never 
cut wilfully. To remove an olive for any reason whatso- 
ever is to invite calamity upon the owner’s household or 


harvest. If a tree is felled by the elements or dies of 





“FLUFF”—CELIA’S PLAYMATE, WHO WILL RISE TO 
THE OCCASION ANY TIME TO BEG FOR A STUFFED 
OLIVE 
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organic troubles, it is a different matter; but even in this 
case every piece of wood not infected or damaged is 
saved and modeled into things of beauty by clever hands; 
and there is a good deal of talent among the foreigners. 

The white-clad peon, hoe in hand, tilling his row in the 
hot sun, bursts forth in song when he remembers that at 
sunset he may partake of oil-flavored food, and afterward 
sit in the cool of the patio with his family and make the 
beautiful rosaries 
of olive pits. 

There are many 
artists among the 
Spanish and Ital- 
ian tillers of the 
tomato, melon, 
and artichoke 
fields who have 
money - making 
sidelines; olive- 
wood carving is 
one of them. 
Trinket boxes, 
idols, and images 
are made and 
readily sold to 
tourists. 

Owing to the 
difficulty of pre- 
paring and pierc- 
ing the olive pits 
for rosaries and 
necklaces, very 
few containing 
the pits exclus- 
ively are made for 
sale to the tourist. 
Piercing the pits 
destroys the ob- 
long contour of 
them, and when strung they do not have the true shape of 
the olive fruit. The rosaries made entirely of pits are 
joined together by a metal clamp and link, and this method 
preserves the natural shape. 

Some of the connecting clamps and links are composed 
of a processed gold and aluminum that will not tarnish, but 
wear indefinitely. ‘The artist procures it in huge spools 
from a manufacturing plant. At the end of the rosary, 
of course, hangs the cross. Often it is made of plain 
olive wood, assuming a polish of its own with long wear. 
Some have carving of simple design but sacred meaning. 
The rosaries are worn by the devout in parochial com- 
munities. 

So the American need not cross the Atlantic and visit 
the lands kissed by the spray of the Mediterranean in 
order to fully appreciate the songs of Homer that touch 
upon the most hallowed tree in all the world; for in 
California an Italian or Greek will often erect a miniature 
“statue of fertility’ (a la Herodotus) carved from the 
wood of the garden olive, in order to make fertile any bit 





of his land which for any cause whatsoever suffers im- 
poverishment. 

Though the Land of Canaan seems to have been the 
olive’s birthplace, it thrives just as well in California, 
and its bruised leaf and powdered bark have their part, 
as in those ancient days, in allaying the stress of an inter- 
mittent fever. 

With the warlike barbarians of ancient Syria lies the 
origin of the 
“peace branch” of 
the olive tree. It 
developed into the 
symbol of peace 
and good will 
from the comfort 
realized after an 
olive-oil massage 
— something, no 
doubt, very essen- 
tial to healthy life 
in that hot and 
dry climate. At 
any rate, taming 
of the savages 
and their civiliza- 
tion dates from 
the discovery of 
olive oil. 

And if the olive 
tree is holy, then 
the oriole must be 
sacred, since it 
chooses oftenest 
the olive tree 
branch in which 
to fasten its nest. 
The nest itself is 
very shallow and 
of the most deli- 
cate of grasses, woven about tufts of down from the 
thistle and fluff from the cottonwood tree. 

When the oriole builds her nest, the olives upon the wild 
trees have ripened and are black, even as the black upon 
the bird’s wings and tail.. The spring rains by this time 
have yellowed a portion of the leaves that must soon fall 
to give place for the new; and that yellow (some call it 
dingy) matches the dull gold of the body of the bird. 
When the sun shines hot on the yellowed leaves after a 
rain, little spots of pink and purple are formed, and specks 
of these colors may be seen in the eggs of the oriole, 
which are four and five in number. To guard against 
intruders, she builds wisely and well. 

There is nothing about the olive tree nor its oil of com- 
merce included in the daily menu of the oriole. The bird 
feeds upon the pests of the olive tree, as well as the cater- 
pillars and fruit-devouring insects of the orange, peach, 
and cherry orchards. 

Its song is one of the most beautiful in western bird 
life, having the tone and warble of the flute and also a 


Charles Wagner 


FRUIT OF THE OLIVE 


The wood shows a smooth portion of its grain and the disease of heart-rot, of which 
the tree died. The small branch of the olive, being willowy and pliable, yields readily 
to the art of hanging basketry. The ripe fruit, if not gathered, wil! cling to the 
branch until the March winds bring it down. The picture frame is in four sections, 
and the carving is a simple pattern, yet the outline of the vase or urn is similar to 
that of the ancient Athens and Roman vases. This pattern is used on small objects 
made of olive wood, yet an intricate scroll is often attempted on trinket boxes. 
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conversational staccato in its call; this is so queerly articu- 
late as to give rise to the belief among the Italian peas- 
antry that the bird speaks a language. 

Shy and wary as the bird is reputed to be, the oriole 
often visits the residential sections of mountain cities, 
where the orchards lead down almost to the pleasure 


A BOX OF OLIVE FOR MILADY’S 
TRINKETS 


The box is 7x11 inches, with silver trim- 
mings, and was made in the vicinity of 
Old Monterey, California, by a descendant 
of the Jesuit pioneers. The necklace is 
made of pearl beads and five larger ones 
shaped from an opaque mineral mined at 
Karman, Persia, said to bear a relationship 
to the Karman turquoise of temperament, 
fading and renewing its shades at the incli- 
nation of mood in the wearer, while the 
bracelet is made of aluminum and gold and 
set with a Mexican stone. Its chief signifi- 
cance lies in its shallow cup of olive wood 
that clasps the setting. The hair ornaments 
have an upper part of olive wood, stained, 
showing the intricate grain of the wood, and 


worn for the “good luck’’ they may bring. 


Charles Wagner 


parks. In the morning, before g o’clock, the orioles can 
be seen, though not many, flitting about the loftiest 
boughs of live oaks, pepper trees, pines, and eucalyptus, 
flinging out their questioning call and receiving a staccato 
answer from the hills far back, a morning oratorio that has 
become truly classic in the realm of bird life in the West. 


“Lick” 


(Continued from page 343) 


one of them little cans of Vienna sausages. The Inspector 
he allowed that was sort of makin’ the water perform 
double duty. 

“Time the coffee was boilin’, the beans and sissingers 
was warmed up an’ it were beginnin’ to rain in grand old 
shape. There ain’t a thing to get under to keep dry, so 
we crawls into the buckboard, with the coffeepot and the 
cans of airtights; an’, with the leather apron hooked up 
to the dashboard in front an’ the leather cushion to the 
seat on our laps for a table, we considers ourselves mighty 
lucky, bein’, as the Inspector says, ‘as snug as two bugs 
in a biscuit.’ We wolfs down the beans an’ sissingers, 
which, with the coffee an’ bread, made a mighty good meal 
for men as hungry as we were. I, havin’ a sweet tooth, 
says: ‘What’s the matter with a little lick to taper off 
with?’ 

““Nuf sed,’ ses the Inspector; so we fishes out the 
can of lick from the sack, and by usin’ the pincers 
from the hoss-shoein’ outfit we unscrewed the cap from 
it and, havin’ each laid a big slice of the old lady’s bread 
on our tin plates, we poured a gob of it over our bread 
and proceeded to finish off the meal in regular style. 

“Mind you, all this time it were rainin’ cats and dogs, 
and that little old dining-room of ours was darker than 
the inside of a cow. 

“Well, the Inspector, he’s a little ahead of me in placin’ 
in his mouth a good-sized chunk of bread, which he’d 
first wallowed around in the lake of lick on his plate, me 
follerin’ him just a second later. I hears a gaspin’ sound 
on his side and at the same instant I’m chokin’ half to 
death myself. 


“We both dropped them there chunks of bread over 
the side of the buckboard at one and the same time and 
grabs for our coffee-cups. 

“*For God’s sake,’ ses he, sputterin’ and chokin’, ‘what 
was in that can, sheep dip?’ 

“My mouth, it’s a burnin’ and a smartin’ with some 
horrible-tastin’ sticky stuff that’s hangin’ to my teeth, 
tongue, an’ lips like liquid glue. ‘What I’m a tastin’ is 
more like prairie-dog poison mixture or embalming fluid 
of some sort,’ ses I, between gasps an’ gulps. 

“ “Get a light quick,’ ses the Inspector. ‘Les’ see what’s 
in that dodgasted can before we’re both dead as Julius 
Cesar, an’ it’s a hundred miles to a doctor.’ 

“I’m a diggin’ into my shirt pocket for a match, me 
bein’ so excited I couldn’t hardly strike it. 

“Whilst I gets the match to burnin’ my friend on the 
right he holds up the can so’s we kin read what’s on the 
label, his hands shakin’ like he had the dumb ague. 

“By the flickerin’ light of that match we makes the 
readin’ out all rightee, an’ ’twas as plain as a wart on a 
nose as to what’s happened, for that there label reads: 

JAPALAC 
One Quart, U. S. Measure 
Golden Oak Color 
That fool storekeeper had got our grub stuff mixed up 
with that there homesteader’s paintin’ supplies! 

“ “Did it stick ?’ you asks. Say, friend, that stuff’s the out- 
stickenest material ever known to humanbeings. Our teeth, 
lips, and tongues were varnished till they shined like a 
brand-new limousine an’ the dingbusted stuff jist nachelly 
had to wear off, for they wan’t no scrubbin’ it off.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Uncle Sam Pays the Red Piper 


IFTEEN million dollars is the approximate sum 

which the people of the United States will pay in cold 
cash in settlement of damages resulting from forest fires 
which occurred in Minnesota on October 12, 1918. So 
the courts have ruled—at least in respect to claims aggre- 
gating twelve million dollars—and it is conceded that 
some three million dollars more are doomed by cases still 
pending. Uncle Sam is directed to pay this bill because 
of the unhappy circumstance that he was administrator 
of railroads on the date of the fires and he has been held 
responsible for the acts of the individual roads. 

The Minnesota forest fires of October 12, 1918, bla- 
zoned the following day across the front page of every 
newspaper of the United States, are still fresh in the 
public mind. Sweeping across the northern half of the 
state, under the force of high winds, they blackened 
thousands of acres, destroyed property running into mil- 
lions of dollars, sent people fleeing for their lives, and 
raised tombstones on half a hundred graves. With the 
suffering and reconstruction, and particularly with the 
costly litigation which has been the aftermath of these 
fires, the American public is all too little informed. The 
article in this issue of AMERICAN ForEsTS AND Forest 
LIFE, written by Oliver P. Newman, and recounting the 
long-drawn-out court battle between fire sufferers and 
the Government, is worthy reading for every American— 
from the lowly back-country farmer to the high-salaried 
president of a large corporation. It is a significant chap- 
ter in forest-fire responsibility. 

That the Minnesota fires of 1918 have finally levied a 


cash tax upon the paymaster of the people of all the 
states in the Union is, perhaps, less important in the long 
run than the lesson of forest-fire responsibility which the 
case so clearly emphasizes. Some of the fires, the courts 
held, were started by sparks from railroad engines, and 
the United States, being responsible for the operation of 
the railroads, was responsible for damages resulting from 
these fires, regardless of whether or not they were started 
through negligence and joined by other fires sweeping 
over whole townships. Had the railroads been in the 
hands of their private owners on October 12, 1918, the 
individual roads, and not the Government, would now be 
paying this fifteen-million-dollar fire bill. 

Although laws fixing responsibility in acts of this 
character vary in different states, the Minnesota case 
must necessarily bring home with dramatic force to indi- 
viduals and corporations the responsibility legally attached 
to the starting of forest fires. Man cannot control the 
weather conditions, and a small fire in the leaves and 
brush, which may at the time seem to some wholly incon- 
sequential, may a few hours later be caught by a rising 
wind and become a state or interstate holocaust; and, 
when responsibility for the original fire is fixed, it may 
mean bankruptcy for the originator, be he an individual 
or a large corporation. 

The Minnesota case is a fifteen-million-dollar lesson in 
personal responsibility for the starting of forest fires. It 
teaches that prevention is the best, cheapest, and the only 
safe protection for the individual, the company, the state, 
and the nation. 


The First American Forest Week 


HE first American Forest Week, proclaimed as such 

by the President of the United States, has come and 
gone. It was a great success. Because of it the Ameri- 
can soil is richer by a good many hundreds of thousands 
of little trees which, in the passing years, will grow into 
useful citizens. ‘The American public is richer in the 
possession of a broader and more intimate knowledge of 


its forest needs. After all, planting the seeds of knowl- 
edge is planting future forests. 

Observation of the week was nation-wide. It touched 
every phase of forest protection and restoration. From 
Florida to California and from Maine to Oregon, reports 
indicate active co-operation on the part of individuals in 
every walk of life and organizations of widely different 
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interests. From the great radio stations in our larger 
cities down to the teachers in the little country school- 
houses, messages of forest preservation were broadcast 
to American boys and girls, men and women. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the many different groups 
which participated actively in American Forest Week. 
They included boy and girl scouts, school children, 
women’s clubs, civic and commercial organizations, trade 
and conservation associations, railroads, lumber and min- 
ing companies, moving-picture houses, newspapers, and 
public-spirited individuals, acting singly or collectively. 
The diversity of interests which participated in the 
week is a clear reflection of the rapidly growing public 
concern in America’s forest problems; and the fine spirit 
of co-operation which marked the week’s activities every- 
where is convincing evidence of the educational force 


Game on Eastern 


CCORDING to an inventory reported elsewhere in 
this number of AMERICAN Forests AND ForeEST 
LiFe, there are more than 37,700 valuable game animals 
on the National Forests in the East. This figure, like all 
wild-game counts, is necessarily approximate, but it is 
an impressive total, even though it does not compare with 
the game population of the western National Forests. 
The importance of this animal population to eastern 
sportsmen lies in its indication of the game-raising possi- 
bilities of the three and a half million acres of eastern 
National Forests already established and the additional 
eight million acres which will be assured by the passage 
of the McNary-Woodruff Bill sponsored by The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and scheduled for early recog- 
nition in the 69th Congress. 

On the present comparatively small acreage of Na- 
tional Forests in the White Mountains and the Appa- 
lachian there are four game refuges located in four 
different states. Theses serve as breeding grounds for 


which lies in American organizations—once it can be 
drawn together into an educational campaign in behalf 
of the common welfare. The committee, headed by 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden, which sponsored 
American Forest Week and the eighty-odd co-operating 
organizations may well feel gratified with the results 
accomplished. It is the feeling of the committee that 
American Forest Week should be made a permanent in- 
stitution, and we believe that the participating organiza- 
tions share that feeling. Productive though the first 
week has been, it has barely scratched the surface of the 
great educational field of popular forestry which needs 
to be intensively cultivated. American Forest Week 
should be made permanent, and now is the time to begin 
planning and organizing a larger and broader week for 


1920. 


National Forests 


game animals and furnish an overflow to the surround- 
ing country which has already attracted a remarkable 
number of hunters. Game animals thrive only in green 
cover and good game administration requires that they 
be managed on conservation principles. Both are assured 
by National Forests. 

How quickly this resource responds to good manage- 
ment is indicated by the fact that the increase of deer on 
certain of the eastern National Forests has reached a 
point where utilization of the surplus is demanded. With 
the increase of National Forest area in the East, it should 
not be many years until the wild turkey, the moose, and 
many of the scarcer fur-bearing animals will be common 
enough to furnish splendid sport for hunters and to 
supply meat and fur for our economic life. And let us 
remember that game and fur-bearing animals represent 
only one of the many resources which the millions of 
acres of forest land in the Lake States, the South, and 
the eastern mountains can be made to produce. 


The Much-Maligned Conservationist 


N AN address delivered before a St. Louis Lumber 

Convention a few weeks ago, Mr. E. A. Sherman, As- 
sociate Chief of the United States Forest Service, made 
a statement in behalf of the forest conservationist which 
is worthy of a permanent place in the literature of Amer- 
ican forestry. Mr. Sherman said: 

“The much-maligned conservationist has been accused 
of asking us to save lumber for posterity instead of using 
it ourselves. The picture is untrue. The conservationist 
wishes to cut down no more trees than we need, and 
not to leave half the tree in the woods because there are 
a few knots in the top log. He asks us also not to let 
fires run unhindered through the forest, for they destroy 
the young trees which would form forests for the genera- 
tions of the future. They are the first beginnings of 
our children’s homes. He asks that we who inherited a 
land filled with giant trees ready for the ax shall remem- 


ber that wood will also be needed by our children and 
their children even unto the end of time; that as we 
obtain our wood from trees, so must they; that, unless 
we wish our race to end like a stream in the sands of the 
desert, we must see to it that those who follow us may 
find also a land wherein trees cast their shade at the 
feet of man and all things are ordered obedient to his 
needs. He asks that we in our day and generation shall 
observe the Golden Rule and do by those who are to 
come after us even as we would be done by. 

“To the extent that we, as Americans, in deed and 
spirit live up to this injunction, we shall prove ourselves 
worthy of the great sacrifices of our forefathers. We 
shall also prove ourselves worthy of the love of our de- 
scendants, because through our forethought we make it 
possible for them in prosperity to inherit this land for- 


ever.” 


—— 
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Drought or Overerazing? 


By Tom CHARLES 


S IT possible to have a drought and an unusual amount 
of rainfall in the same area at the same time? You 
will probably answer, No. But just listen to the 

facts in this case. They may be unusual. 

In the great Southwest there is located an area where 
the Government still owns 95 per cent of the land. Most 
of this is open range and it takes in a large per cent of 
the high mesas and mountain tops and is America’s im- 
mense breeding pastures for cattle and sheep. The val- 
leys are largely irrigated, either under the big reclamation 
projects or from permanent springs and streams. Here 
the old cattle barons lived in the halcyon days. Here mil- 
lions of acres of fine Government grass were controlled 
and used through the ownership of a few springs or water- 
ing places. They knew their “stuff,” these old cowmen. 
They protected 
their range by 
the most ingen- 
ious and origi- 
nal devices, and 
he was both 
brainy and 
brave who got 
a piece of the 
public domain 
away from 
them. 

They grew 
old in this par- 
ticular game. 
Many pros- 
pered im- 
mensely and it 
was not uncom- 
mon, even as 
recently as five 
or six years 
ago, for these 
old cowmen to write their checks in six figures or more. 
But the drought came—at least the cowmen say it came— 
the range dried up, the springs and water-holes failed, 
and cattle died by the thousands. Today many of these 
men, once cattle barons, are pottering around the head- 
quarters ranch, caring for little gardens, fooling with a 
few hens, and milking the once despised Jersey—trying 
to hold together until it rains again and they can perhaps 
come back. Brave men of the plains! Heroes of more 
than one pitched battle where guns settled the dispute, 
silently fighting the greatest battle of their lives! You 
and I may extend a little sympathy, but the Government 
economist feels that they are victims of their own fool- 
ishness. 





A SCENE ON THE GRAZING RANGE OF A NATIONAL FOREST IN NEW MEXICO, WHERE 
EXTERMINATION OF FORAGE IS PREVENTED BY REGULATED FEEDING. 


Depressions, drought, and die-off on the open range 
come in approximately 15-year cycles, says the economist. 
They follow more closely the periods of overstocking than 
they do the shortage of rainfall. 

“The period of drought from which you are now suf- 
fering,’ says he to the cowman, “is not a drought at all. 
For the past six years New Mexico has had 16.3 per cent 
more rainfall than the average for 27 years.” 

“That cannot be true in my locality. A few big floods 
have brought up the average,” says the rancher. 

“That is the average of 94 stations in the State. Eighty- 
nine of the ninety-four stations showed more than the 
average rainfall in 1923,” says the specialist. 

“But the range shows the drought,” argues the cowman. 

“No; the range shows overgrazing and abuse,” says 
the other. 

““My horse 
used to bog 
down out in 
these flats 
twenty-five and 
thirty years 
ago,’ insists 
the practical 
man. 

“Yes; and he 
would still bog 
down out there 
if there was 
any grass or 
ground cover- 
ing to hold the 
moisture,” re- 
torts the Gov- 
ernment man. 

“The springs 
are drying up 
at my place,” 
says another, who desires to introduce a bit of conclusive 
evidence. 

“Certainly; the natural reservoirs have been destroyed 
by overgrazing and abuse. Formerly the turf held the 
water until it trickled down between the rocks, soaked 
into the soil, and supplied your spring,” answers the expert. 

“The streams are much lower than when I came here,” 
pipes up the old settler. 

“Early history of New Mexico shows that these streams 
had from three to four floods in a century. Now they 
have from two to three floods every year, and their normal 
flow is reduced in proportion to the amount of the flood 
increase,” answers the Government man. 

These men part, each in his own mind wondering how 
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the other fel- 
low can be so 
much of a fool. 
The range ex- 
pert says to 
himself, 
“These fo 0 1 
cowmen cannot 
see that they 
are digging 
theirown 
grave by over- 
stocking the 
range.” 

The cowmen 
say to each 
other, “That 
fool tenderfoot 
thinks we do 
not know a 
drought when 
we see it.” 

Conditions 
on the protected areas lead one to believe that the Gov- 
ernment man is correct in his theories. Live-stock off- 
cials on the Mescalero Indian Reservation claim that they 
can pasture a cow and a calf on ten acres of ground. Im- 
mediately outside of this reservation, on open range, Gov- 
ernment experts estimate 125 acres to each cow. Just now 
the Forest Service officials are demanding more range 
than usual for a cow and a calf. In the Lincoln National 
Forest they are asking for forty acres. 

The farmers and the business men down in the valleys 
are demanding more water, and the forest official be- 
lieves that when he conserves an acre of grass, or an 
acre of brush, or an acre of any other kind of ground 
covering, he has conserved a very large per cent of the 
half-million gallons of water which will fall upon that 





WHAT HAPPENS ON THE OPEN RANGES OF THE SOUTHWEST WHEN GRAZING IS 
UNRESTRICTED. NOTE THE ABSENCE OF VEGETATION AND THE BARE SURFACE 
OF THE GROUND. IS IT DROUGHT OR OVERGRAZING THAT IS THE SOURCE OF THE 
CATTLEMEN'S TROUBLES? 

erode, he has 


saved the irri- 


acre during the 
year, and that 
sooner or later 
it will supply 
many thou- 
sands of gal- 
lons of spring 
water to set- 
tlers, towns, or 
irrigation proj- 
ects down in 
the lower val- 
ley. 

He also be- 
lieves that 
when he has 
protected 
a watershed 
with a ground 
covering, so 
that it will not 


gation project below from the curse of silting reser- 
voirs, and the farmers from the dangers of seeping 
river beds, changing currents, and floods which come 
from barren hillsides. In line with this conservation the 
forest man works on the theory that he should give the 
stockman more feed and better range and, as a conse- 
quence, better cattle and larger calf crops, while the usual 
cry of the stockman is for more cattle and a smaller graz- 
ing fee. 

So the endless war goes on between these two classes, 
the conservationist and the individualist—classes of such 
divergence of opinion that, living side by side, one main- 
tains we have had an unprecedented drought and the 
other insists that the same period has been unusu- 


ally wet. 


The Stick in the Raisin 


(Continued from page 348) 


That, I suppose, is the logical end to the story; but to 
me it is not completed. The stick in the raisin brings to 
mind not only wood uses, but a picture of those wonder- 
ful ranges, the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada, flung 
lengthwise of the Golden State, that provide not only an 
immediate and an abundant supply of timber—14 per 
cent of the Nation’s virgin stand—but serve as water- 
sheds, supplying a gentle, unceasing flow of water into 
the great impounding dams, and thence into the gigantic 
irrigation systems, “white coal,” that furnishes power, 
light, comfort, and irrigation. 

Seventy years ago, in those ancient days of California, 
when the valleys of the state were little more than deserts, 
the unwitting empire-builders had no vision of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of small ranches devoted to a wide 
diversity of agriculture. The fields of grape greenery and 
the pendent grape clusters were behind the veil. But 
those old ranges had nurtured the realization of a land 
of plenty and prosperity for centuries; had held the tim- 


ber for building and trade, the water for power and irri- 
gation, and at their base not deserts but a soil that rivals 
that of the Nile, wanting only the courage and ingenuity 
of man to fashion a land of prosperity—a prosperity in 
which all days are not days of toil and worry and the cast- 
ing up of accounts! Ask Mr. Grape Grower and he will 
tell you of summer time; of a climbing valley thermome- 
ter; of the packing of a faithful auto; of the wide road 
that leads to the mountains; of the lovely meadows, the 
columnar trees, the coolness of the shade, the running 
streams, and the game fish; of shimmering lakes; of the 
camping places—of a matchless summer season in a match- 
less mountain range; recreation for himself and family 
among the trees that furnish those essential wood products 
that build the tools of his trade; relaxation beside the 
stream that does its part in the turning of the huge elec- 
tric turbines and then on to water his thirsty vines. 

Truly the stick in the little raisin is a blessed trinity of 
prosperity—forest, water, and recreation. 
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Reflections of a Tree Warden 


On the Planting and Care of Shade Trees 


By Everetr P. Mupce 


CROOKED tree straightens as it grows. But in 

the end it is the most expensive tree to plant, 

not to mention its unsightliness and its reflection 
upon the planter. If people were as particular in the se- 
lection of their shade trees as they are in the selection of 
their automobiles or their morning’s cup of coffee, many 
of our streets and yards would not look like the morning 
after a wild party. 

Planting shade trees involves, first, the selection of the 
trees. Age, size, shape, root system, and inherent free- 
dom from insects and diseases are all important points to 
be judged. Some people seem to go on the theory that a 
tree’s a tree for a’ that, but they usually live to rue the 
day they failed to exercise judgment or taste in selecting 
their planting stock. It is true most any kind of a tree 
will cast some kind of shade, but a combination of natural 
beauty, ease of care, and good shade qualities should be 
sought. 

My experience has led me to be partial to the Norway 
maple (Acer platanoides) and the American elm (Ulmus 
americana) wherever climate and soil are suitable. And 
these trees have a pretty wide natural range. Here in the 
town of Swampscott, Massachusetts, we try to plant stock 
of these species some ten to twelve feet in height, every 
tree straight, with one leader, a good root system of fibers 
and showing a quick growth. In selecting trees from the 
nursery row, for example, those which have attained the 
desired height first are the ones to select. They are the 
most vigorous, the straightest, and have the best root 
systems. Furthermore, they are usually free from in- 
sects and diseases. If they are Norway maple, you can 
put it down that they will not be straight unless they grow 
quickly. 

The only insect I have found infesting the Norway 
maple is the plant louse, or aphid. Borers and leaf-eating 
insects leave it alone and it seems to have no diseases, so 
that it is comparatively easy to select a desirable tree in 
that variety of maple. The elm, on the other hand, has 
many insects that attack it. Nevertheless, it is in a class 
by itself as a shade tree and on wide streets no other tree 
can take its place. Ill construction of the forks must be 
looked for in selecting elms. If it has two leaders, even 
if one is cut off, there is a tendency for the same fault 
to occur higher up as the tree grows. Only straight trees 
with no sharp forks in branches should be chosen. 

We all know of the common insects that infest the elms. 
I have had some hard fights with one or two that are not 
so common. They are the elm bark louse and woolly elm 
bark aphid. These insects suck the sap from the elms 


and weaken them considerably. The woolly aphis infests 
cavities and places where new bark formed and the louse 
the under sides of the limbs. I treat them with lime sul- 
phur solution and also with “black leaf 40,” using a paint 
brush to give the infested area a good coating. 

Either fall or early spring planting is satisfactory. I 
never use water excepting on an unusually dry spring. I 
do not believe in stakes, for if the trees are set firmly and 
the soil is packed tightly around the roots, it will not move, 
unless the tree is all top and little roots. I use no manure 
or fertilizer at planting, but plenty of good pasture soil, 
and rotten sod when obtainable. Trees of the same kind 
should be planted on a street at equal distances of from 
thirty-five to fifty feet. Never plant a tree on a corner. 
It will be exposed to injury, and lamp posts, fire-alarm 
boxes, letter-boxes and catch-basins are sure to make its 
life miserable. I have removed several because they were 
directly in the way of pedestrians crossing the street. A 
good tree, well planted and in the right place, is the A B C 
of shade tree success. 

The next thing is proper care. The first horse that 
comes along will have the bark off of a newly set tree if 
he can get it. I have used both No. 16 1-inch mesh gal- 
vanized hexagonal wire and No. 16 %-inch square mesh 
wire for making guards. I think the hexagonal wire is 
the cheapest. Our trees are provided as soon as planted 
with these wire guards made as follows: the wire is 
bought by the roll, unrolled and cut into six-foot lengths. 
Then each piece is rolled the other way, making a six-foot 
guard with the two selvage edges on the up-and-down 
part. Never make a guard less than six feet in height. 
We fasten the selvage edges together with No. 18 gal- 
vanized wire, and secure a piece of felt on the top of the 
guard at four places with the same kind of wire. String 
has been used to hold on the felt, but it rots off in about 
one year. 

At the end of the first year after trees are planted, any 
that seem backward are given a feeding of bone meal, 
sheep manure, or any balanced chemical fertilizer, and it 
is worked into the soil around the trees. The only prun- 
ing done is to remove the low limbs each year until they 
are up out of the way of travel. The Norway maple 
grows a dense symmetrical head and takes care of itself 
once it is put in shape. The elms need a little more care 
and are sprayed regularly each year for leaf-eating in- 
sects and are looked over constantly for leopard moths. 
Elms may be pruned most any time, but if maples are 
pruned when the foliage is off, they will surely bleed. 
Prune shade trees during August and September. 
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Queer Animals from the Oregon Woods 


Introducing a New Game for Children 


By Lucy Epwarps BRUCE 


ID you ever see a bird like this? It resembles an 

ostrich somewhat, although really it isn’t a bird 

at all. It is four pieces of weather-grayed wood 
which I found along the banks of the Salmon River, in 
the vicinity of our summer cottage, near Mount Hood, 
Oregon. 

I had often heard how people found old knots, branches, 
and roots of trees and built rustic tables, seats, and orna- 
ments of them for their summer homes; so when we pur- 
chased our little house in the Oregon woods I thought I 
would hunt for relics and make useful furniture, too; but 
nearly every- 
thing I found 
came to life! 

That is how 
I discovered a 
most delight- 
ful outdoor 
game for chil- 
dren—and 
grown-ups, 
too — when 
they go to the 
woods. It 
may be played 





by one child 
or by a group of children, and there are no hard-and-fast 
rules, either. I call it “Collecting the Wood Folks.” It 
holds for romping children all the fascination of the -‘seek- 
and-find” games and it develops their bodies and their 
minds at the same time. Even when they have advanced 
to ages where they labor at complicated “erector-toy” con- 
struction work, the game offers unlimited opportunity for 
“making something.” For the girl child, to whom fairy- 
land is real and gnomes and ogres and imaginative story- 
making thrill, the funny little wood folk are treasured 
playthings. 

Birds, beasts, and fishes are about in the woods, if we 
can but find them. They are buried in leaves, swinging 
high in the tree tops, in old dead limbs, bracing themselves 
against the waters of the prattling little creeks, crouching 
behind stones, and hiding in the bushes, waiting to be 
found and put together. It is a wonderful game. Play 
it and see. 

But to return to the ostrich, which, because he did not 
hide his head, as most ostriches do, really gave away this 
game. One day, while sauntering along the river bank, I 
picked up the largest piece of a bird, the part which con- 
stitutes the head, neck, under part of the body, and the 
tail. It looked like an ostrich to me, so I put it up on a 


shelf in the cottage, where it lay for a long time, waiting 
for me to find the rest of its body. Then one day, ram- 
bling through the woods in the neighborhood, I ran across 
the double knot which serves as the back and the wing. 
The wing stands about half open, just as a chicken holds 
its wings when it is too warm, in the summer time, and 
usually when a chicken has its wings open this way it has 
its mouth open, too, just as my ostrich has. Having all 
of the ostrich but the legs, I kept on the lookout for suit- 
able ones, and fortunately found two of similar size, al- 
though they had to be cut off the right length, of course. 
One of them is just like a front foot in the act of stepping 
forward, while the other looks like a back foot with the 
toes down. This hind foot has three splendidly formed 
toes, one of which was just a little too long and I had to 
manicure it with a bucksaw. 

The bird has a dress-fastener for an eye, but on the 
whole it is a pretty good looking bird, don’t you think? 

The nest belongs to a little wild bird which was so in- 
discreet as to build it in the early springtime in one of our 
porch boxes, and some one who didn’t know it was there 
sprinkled the box and got the nest and the one little speck- 
led egg all wet. As the mother bird never came back, I 
took the nest and the egg out of the porch box and gave 
it to my wooden ostrich. But one day the ostrich must 
have stepped on the egg, for I found it crushed and had to 
throw it away. So the eggs in the nest are not eggs at 
all, but only little white rocks from the river bed. How- 
ever, the wooden bird doesn’t know any better and seems 
quite satisfied. 

And isn’t this a queer fish? I found the head near our 
cottage one 
day, and it did 
look so funny, 
tapering down 
to a point, 
without any 
tail. So I put 
it up on a 
shelf, think- 
ing that some 
time I might 
find a suitable 
tail, and about two years afterward, while on a hike three 





miles farther up the river, I discovered the tail lying in 
the grass near the edge of the water. I tied the head and 
tail together with a piece of twine, attached a scrap of 
adhesive tape with a splotch of ink on it for an eye, and 
there was the fish complete! 

This fierce-looking dragon is thirty-six inches long, but, 
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curled up as it is, it stands only 
about fourteen inches high. It is 
exactly as I found it on the sands 
of the river bank, except for a speck 
of gum which I stuck in the eye 
socket to hold a red button for its 
blazing eye, and a bright red paper 
placed in its mouth for a fiery 
tongue. It has a mouth, nose, eye 
socket, ear, and horn. It has moss 
on its neck for a bristling mane. It 
has fishy fins and tail and a queer ey 

little doglike foot. 

The snake crawling through the grass is only a piece of 
crooked, whitened root with a very snakelike head. It has 
an artist’s thumb-tack for an eye. 

These are some of my wood people. Clumsy, awkward, 
grotesque folk, who are staunch and solid and true. Their 
minds are like those of big overgrown Newfoundland pup- 
pies ; they are so kind and gentle, so sturdy—these chunky 
animals, these gnarled birds and beasts, these solidly built 





fishes. The wood folk sit about or move leisurely from 
shade to shadow in the background of fairy life. Some 
of the gnomes misuse them sometimes, because they are 
so easily led—use them in their mischief. They do not 
know that they can walk right up to the fiercest-looking 
of them and pat their heads. Instead, they flee from them, 
fight them; and so, after a thousand fairy years or so of 
treating them wrongly, the temper wood in the wood 
folks gets hard and brittle, and then—it snaps. And when 
it snaps they forget all their years of kindness and steady 
gentleness; they tear things, kick them, bite them, and 
hurl the pieces of each other to the twenty-seven fairy 
directions of the compass. The pieces lie round about— 
queer, curly pieces of lifeless wood—waiting for mortals 
to put them together and to puzzle out the stories of their 
lives. 

Let’s begin with the lady’s French-heeled shoe, which is 
nothing but an old knot of wood six inches high. Now, 
round about our summer home in the Oregon woods there 
must have been a terrible battle, and this is how, I fancy, 
it all happened : 

Once upon a time a lovely little Princess lived in the 
woods, and one day, just for an adventure, she slipped 
away from nurses and guards, ran out of the palace gates 
with her pet wood-folk ostrich, and skipped down to the 
river to catch a wood fish. 





The fierce old dragon had just 
snapped his temper wood, and when 
the deceitful wood snake saw her 
down by the river side angling for 
the fish he slithered through the 
erass as fast as he could go and told 
the dragon. 

Just as the happy Princess landed 
the fat little fish she was horrified to 
see the terrible dragon approaching. 
Fearing the dragon was hungry and 
wanted to eat her, she threw the fish 
at him and ran. But the dragon did 
not want to eat the fish, so he tore it in two and tossed it 
about and started after the Princess. 

In order to save the Princess, the pet ostrich fought the 
dragon, and he kicked and kicked so hard that he just 
naturally kicked off both his legs. Then, of course, he 
was helpless, and the angry dragon grabbed him and 
cruelly tore him apart. 

While the ostrich was so courageously fighting the 
dragon, the little Princess scampered home 
for help; but on the way she ran into a miry 
place, lost one of her shoes, and to this day 
there are lumps on the heel which must have 
been mud. 

A good fairy came along, and, as a pun- 
ishment for his wickedness, she made the 
dragon shrink smaller and smaller, and then 
she turned all the wood folk for miles 
around into lifeless wood, and the little 
Princess’ shoe, too, to remind them not to 
snap their temper wood. 

The rains came and the snows melted on the great sur- 
face of Mount Hood and flowed down the mountain side 
and flooded the banks of the Salmon River year after 
year, gradually scattering the parts of the poor fish, the 
ostrich, the dragon, the snake, and the little Princess’ 
shoe, all along the river bank, and that is how, with the 
aid of the good fairy, I happened to find them. 

The good fairy tells me that scattered about over the 
country, in the gar- 
dens and lanes, are 
hundreds of lifeless 
wood-folk she has 
had to punish. Now 
that she has scat- 
tered them, she has 
mislaid so many of 
the pieces that she 
hasn’t the tiniest 
chance of turning 
them back to their 
life-time wood, 
when they are prop- 
erly sorry, so she is 
ever so anxious to have the boys and girls find the wood 
folk and put them together again. 











NNOUNCEMENT was made April 25 of the first 
results from the Pacific Coast project, initiated 
a year ago by the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association. The project comprised large-scale 
forestry research on a co-operative basis to afford both 
the basis of future management by the participating com- 
panies and a regional study of forestry requirements for 
the benefit of all private and public interests involved. 
Working on a large-area scale, it was believed possible to 
arrive at a more comprehensive and reliable knowledge of 
necessary fundamentals than has ever been afforded by 
the facilities available to past students of the problems 
involved. 

This work was financed co-operatively by seven pro- 
gressive Pacific Coast companies, affording widely dis- 
tributed representative Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Company in the Sierra pine type, Shevlin- 
Hixon Company in the drier eastern Oregon pine region, 
and for fir conditions the Hammond and Booth-Kelly 
companies in Oregon and the St. Paul and Tacoma, Wey- 
erhaeuser, and West Fork logging operations in Wash- 
ington, completing a chain to the Canadian line. Alto- 
gether about 130,000 acres of cut-over land were investi- 
gated and classified, with appropriate studies of repro- 


conditions—the 


duction, growth rate, logging methods, brush disposal, and 
fire control, by technically trained foresters, having also 
long practical experience in the region. 

According to the announcement made by E. T. Allen, 
forester of the association, the whole theory of fir re- 
forestation seems shown to require revision, partly as 
long suspected and partly as indicated by new discoveries. 
Results of investigations in western pine are not equally 
novel, but more the acquiring of proof to support previous 
doubt of some theories that have been too positively ad- 
vanced on too narrow observation. 

In all the types of forest studied, Mr. Allen says it was 
found that a good many ideas concerning certainty of 
reproduction, period of time required for adequate re- 
stocking, use of defective trees, economic practicability of 
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private capital holding logged-off land as against federal 
and state governments, and actual ability of badly treated 
forest land to come back were far from correct, as ac- 
cepted by lumbermen and foresters at present. The entire 
West Coast problem is in need of thorough study by 
skilled and well-financed research agencies. 

“Aside from indications as to individual tracts,’ Mr. 
Allen declares, “the season’s work tends to confirm some 
general statements concerning California, Oregon, and 
Washington, as follows: 

“Neither present owners, government, nor states should 
or can undertake singly the permanent use of all forest 
land now privately owned. It is well that this is true 
and understood. If the lumberman is considered logi- 
cally responsible for the whole task, its governing condi- 
tions will receive neither intelligent understanding nor 
sympathy. Whereas, if it becomes the impression that he 
has no dependable interest, and that the public must, 
therefore, assume the task, the result will be equally bad 
in endeavors to regulate his temporary occupancy, perhaps 
even to the extent of confiscation. Hence, the facts should 
be known. 

“Somewhere up to 50 per cent of such land probably 
can and should remain in private hands because of its 
promise, location, or relation to continuing private opera- 
tions. The remainder should in time be assumed by the 
public. 

“Tt is obvious that only through co-operative effort can 
the greatly varying problems of the nation’s vast woodlot 
on the Pacific Coast reach any early solution. Procedure 
without comparative information inevitably means error. 
To get this information in the near future is beyond any 
single agency. The purpose of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association and the concerns supporting its 
research department is no less to contribute private fa- 
cilities than to co-operate as well with other technical in- 
vestigators, like the Forest Service, which it is finding 
gratifyingly ready to help solve the new problems thus dis- 
closed by industrial effort and need.” 


Pennsylvanians Study Portable Sawmills 


ORE than 150 sawmill men were attracted by the 

demonstrations and lectures given by practical 

operators at the first “Portable Sawmill Week’”’ 
held at State College, Pennsylvania, the third week in 
April under the direction of the Department of Farm 
Forestry. ' 

The part of the portable mill in harvesting scattered 
woodlots is often the answer to the question, ‘““How do I 
get the profit out of forestry?” and woodlot owners are 
hungry for this type of instruction. 

Many were present early the first day when the mill 
furnished by the American Sawmill Machinery Company 
was unpacked and placed in position. They took part in 
assembling it, leveling the track, and lining up the carriage 
and saw. When the sawing began, the mill was sur- 


rounded by men eager to learn how to operate it or to 
“get the feel” of a portable mill. 
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One of the events of the week was the sawing of a 
huge cherry log, which had been refused by all the porta- 
ble mills of the region. It measured 56 inches in diameter 
and 10 feet in length. Mr. S. W. Kresge, of Saylors- 
burg, tackled the big log, and in short time had it reduced 
to inch boards. There were other problems in the way of 
irregular logs that were presented for him to solve. 

Power for the mill was furnished in turn by Advance- 
Rumley, Huber, and Fordson tractors, each proving its 
ability to keep the saw going. 

Special interest was manifest in the demonstration of 
the care of cross-cut and circular saws, given by Charles 
H. Cooper, of Henry Disston and Sons. He explained 
the construction of saws, the proper methods of sharpen- 
ing, and demonstrated the results of good and poor fitting 
by trying out the circular saws on the mill and by putting 
the cross-cut saws to actual tests on the logs. 
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YOUR Place—by Planting 
5000 DAFFODIL BULBS at Small Expense 


THE EPIC OF THE DUTCH 
BULB 


In the seventeenth century oc- 
curred in the little country of Hol- 
land a bulb craze, which created an 
industry no less dramatic than the 
growth of the automobile boom in 
the United States three centuries 
later. 

Slowly at first, but surely, America 
adopted the tulips of Holland, until 
the rare bloom and color of the 
Dutch bulbs—the tulips, the daffo- 
dils and the hyacinths—as much as 
anything else gave America that 
freedom of appreciation which has 
made us great in art and color. 


SHALL AMERICA BE 
DENIED? 


On January 1, 1926, the pres- 
ent embargo on European horticul- 
tural products will be extended to 
include Dutch Narcissus Bulbs— 
unless a sufficient number of Ameri- 
can people protest! 

If you object to being denied these 
exquisite bulbs of Holland—to the 
curtailment of your right to enjoy 
the heritage of beauty developed 
through centuries by the flower-lov- 
ing gardeners of Europe—communi- 
cate with us, that you, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, may join with the horti- 
cultural societies in petitioning your 
government against it. 





YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Meanwhile, you may plant 
this year’s bulbs without let-up or 
Plant them in quantity 
to add charm and life to the land- 
scape of years to come—during your 
life and for your children. 





hindrance. 


The naturalized variety of daffo- 
dils (pictured above) multiply rapidly. 
They not only bloom profusely the 
first year, but increase in a few 
years so that you will have a sup- 
ply of fine Dutch daffodil bulbs to 
give to friends who cannot then pro- 
cure them. 


THE ABOVE PICTURE—5000 DAFFODIL BULBS 


to plant an acre or more this year (mixed varieties for continuous bloom) will be sent to you for $225 
if ordered from this advertisement; 1000 for $50, or 100 for $6. 


Let us send you our complete BULB GUIDE for 1925—a valuable reference volume 


WILLIAM M. HUNT & CO., Dutch Bulb Specialists 


150 Chambers Street 


New York City 
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know what your property is 
with it? How to go about it 








aminations, timber estimates 


projects and estates. 
If you will teli us which of 





Complete Service to Owners 
of Wild Lands and Timber 


D° YOU own undeveloped lands or timber, or waste and 
wild tracts—white elephants on your hands? Do you 


? 

: : . . 
Our services include scientific forest management, land ex- 
graphic surveys, fire damage and timber trespass claims, 


reforestation, second-growth problems, laying out of resort 


will gladly send full information. 


Suceessors to Great Lakes Forest Survey ~ 


Chamber of Commerce Building Pi PM Ba ee 
Milwaukee Wisconsin we Sig, Oy ae ae 


The New London Oak 


By C. H. Tuomas 


NE of the largest white oaks found in Pennsylvania 
stands by the church of the New London Presby- 
terian Church, in Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
At one foot above the ground the tree measures 27 feet 6 
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BE A GOOD WOODSMAN—LEAVE A CLEAN CAMP 
AND A CLEAN RECORD. THE GREAT WHITE OAK OF NEW LONDON 
GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS AND Two governors have interested themselves in the fate of this 
STREAMS. BOTH ARE DESTROYED BY FIRE. ii 
old monarch of the Keystone State. 
















































American Forests and For- 
est Life is sent toall except 
Annual Members. 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 





Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
toa friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 
and enclose 
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() Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine____----__----_--_---------- 25.00 
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inches in circumference and at 4% feet above the ground 
it measures 16 feet 6 inches in circumference. Its esti- 
mated height is 85 feet and it has a branch spread of 121 
feet 3 inches. The tree is centuries old, according to his- 
tory, and was standing there when this church was organ- 
ized, in 1726. Unless it is a victim of storm or unusual 
climatic conditions, it may live to be 500 years old. 

A few years ago William C. Sproul, then Governor of 
Pennsylvania, saved this tree from destruction. It was 
scheduled to be cut down when the stone road from New 
London to Kembleville was being made, in 1920; but a 
group of tree lovers appealed to the Governor, who gave 
orders to change the line of the road and not disturb this 
tree, whose branches spread over the old cemetery in which 
the Governor’s grandparents are buried. Unfortunately, 
at this time some of the roots extending out were cut 
off, and since that time the tree seems to be on a decline. 
Application has been made to the present Governor, Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, by members of the New London Church 
for the services of a tree surgeon, who might without de- 
lay administer the treatment necessary to restore it to a 
healthy condition. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the fact that 
large oak trees stand near many of the Presbyterian 
churches and burial grounds in southern Pennsylvania. 
There is a large white oak tree in the churchyard of the 
Pequea Presbyterian Church, and the historic ““White Oak 
Witness Tree” at the Donegal Presbyterian Church is 
one of the landmarks of southern Pennsylvania. There is 
also a large white oak in front of the Oxford Presbyterian 
Church, which is one of the outstanding features on the 
town green, and before the Eaggs Manor Presbyterian 
Church, near Cochranville, are a number of large white 
oaks. 


What a Man is Made Of 


OME chap has fathered on an employee of the Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Company a scientific statement 
concerning the ingredients of a man plus water. A man, 
when boiled down and extracted as any chemical com- 
pound in a laboratory, will yield: 


Fat enough for seven bars of soap. 

Iron enough for a medium-sized nail. 

Sugar enough to fill a shaker. 

Lime enough to whitewash a chicken coop. 
Phosphorus enough to make 2,200 match tips. 
Magnesium enough for a dose of magnesia. 
Potassium enough to explode a toy cannon. 
Sulphur enough to rid a dog of fleas. 


This whole collection is worth ninety-eight cents, and 


that in a day when things are three times as high as they 
used to be.—Paper. 





When writing advertisers, always mention AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire. /t identifies you as a member of 
The American Forestry Association and assures you prompt 
and courteous treatment. 











Paw. 


GOOD-BYE RATS 


AND MICE AND FIELD MICE! 


The RATIN perfected SYSTEM is an international scien- 


tific service for the entire elimination of rodents, endorsed and em- 
ployed by five European governments and by leading American in- 
stitutions, corporations, parks and large private-estate owners. 

ONE RAT in the house or You may apply the SYSTEM 
warehouse, a field mouse in the at the expense of a few dollars, 


; i al; or you may purchase a small-cost 
“ay shrubbery or tulip bea contract providing for the ex- 
om” estroy more property value termination by the RA TIN 
than tke cost of exterminating the SYSTEM experts themselves, 


entire breed on your premises. with no trouble to you. 

DR. WM. T. HORNADAY says: “This is the first time any 
rat-extermination scheme has worked out here with unqualified suc- 
cess * * * slaughtering the hordes of rats that we have been 
steadily fighting for 20 years.” 

J. E. TIMMONS, Curator, Detroit, says: “We have not seen 
a live rat since using it, also it has done no damage to any animals, 


birds or squirrels.” 


For information about our REAL service in eliminating all harmful 
rodents, THIS year, NEXT year and EVERY year, address 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 


114-118 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


‘The Insecticide Supreme’”’ 


Used exclusively on such well-kept estates as those of 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Secretary of The Garden Club of Amer- 
ica; Mrs. John A. Stewart, Jr., Vice-President of The Garden 
Club of America; Mrs. Walter P. Bliss and many others. 

Controls Box Mite, Lace Fly on Rhododendrons, Azalea 
3eetle, Thrip, Leaf Hopper, etc. 


1-GALLON CAN......... $3.00 25-GALLON DRUM.... $50.00 
1 5-GALLON CAN ...10.00 50-GALLON DRUM.... 90.00 


Cacioaitilinn 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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COMPULSORY PATROL LAW IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


A law recently passed by the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature requires owners of tim- 
ber land to provide for forest-fire protec- 
tion through systematic patrol. 


SECRETARY JARDINE ISSUES NEW 


FIRE REGULATION 


Under authority given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by Congress to issue National 
Forest regulations, Secretary William M. 
Jardine has issued the following fire regu- 
lation : 

“The throwing or placing of a burn- 
ing cigarette, cigar, match, pipe heel, 
firecracker, or any ignited substance, 
or the discharge of any fireworks in 
any place where it may start a fire, 
is prohibited in the National Forests.” 

Violation of the new regulation is a 
misdemeanor punishable under Fed- 
eral law by a fine of not more than 
$500 or twelve months’ imprisonment, 
or both. The Forest Service plans 
strict enforcement of the regulation. 


EARLY FIRES IN MARYLAND 


Because of the dry weather and the 
carelessness of many individuals, the 
spring fire season in Maryland this 
year has been unusually severe and 
great damage has been done. Up to 
April 15, 140 fires were reported 
which burned over 9,211 acres and 
caused a damage of $47,713. As evi- 
dence of the carelessness, the brush 
burners have beea responsible for 36 
fires, the smokers 23, and the campers 
6. Those of incendiary origin have 
totaled 20, the railroads have caused 
23, miscellaneous causes 6, and unknown 26. 

GOVERNOR PINCHOT RECEIVES 

ROOSEVELT AWARD 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylva- 

nia, and known throughout the country for 











his services to forestry and other conserva- 
tion movements, has been awarded the 
Roosevelt Medal for distinguished services 
conservation of the Nation’s 
natural resources. The Roosevelt Awards, 
which were established by the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association in 1923, are given an- 
nually in three out of ten fields. The other 
two medals this year go to George Bird 
Grinnell, author and naturalist, for his work 
in promoting outdoor life, and to Miss 
Martha Berry, Founder and Director of the 
Berry School in Georgia, for the promotion 
of the welfare of women and children. 
President Coolidge presented medals at a 
special ceremony at the White House, May 15. 


in behalf of 





The Tree: “It’s the Other 51 Weeks ['m Worrying About.” 
OHIO PASSES FOREST TAX LAW 
“de- 


clare to be devoted exclusively to forestry” 


Lands in Ohio which the owners 


may be subject to deferred taxation, with 
a yield tax at the time of cutting the for- 
est crop, under a new law just passed. 
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THE MARTIN L. DAVEY FOREST 
CONSERVATION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Conservation Division of the Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is offering 
a scholarship to the high-school student in 
Ohio who writes the best essay of 550 
words or less on forest conservation. 

This scholarship, which is to be known 
as the “Martin L. Davey Forest Conserva- 
tion Scholarship,” is made possible through 
the generosity of Congressman Martin L. 
Davey, of the Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, of Kent, Ohio. Its purpose is to 
stimulate a more general interest in the 
tremendously important subject of forest 
conservation. The scholarship re- 
quires attendance at an Ohio college 
or university. 

Essays must be in the hands of the 
judges by January 1, 1926. Presen- 
tation of the prize will be made at the 
State Convention of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in the 
spring of 1926. There will be five 
judges satisfactory to the officials of 
the Federation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LEGISLA- 
TURE APPROPRIATES $200,- 
000 FOR FRANCONIA 
NOTCH 


The State of New Hampshire, with 
a population of only 425,000 people 
and no large cities, has appropriated, 
through its legislature, $200,000 to- 
ward the purchase of the lands around 
Franconia Notch. 

The situation in regard to these 
lands was reviewed in the May num- 
ber of AMERICAN Forests AND For- 
Est Lee, by Robert P. Bass, under 
the title, “Franconia Notch in Danger.” 

In response to the appeal in this article, 
members of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation have already generously responded 
with several substantial contributions to the 
fund being raised for the purchase of the 


Notch. 
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©Help Save the Forests 





Photo by U. S. Forest 
Service. 
Smoldering em- 
bers, dry leaves, 
a puff of wind; 
fairyland trans- 
formed into a 
roaring inferno— 
the price of an 
open, unguarded 

camp fire! 


~(nard Against Fires! 


Be a real protector of the forests. Take along a Coleman Camp 
Stove—the safe, efficient outdoor cooker approved by foresters 
everywhere. No flying sparks, no smoldering embers, no open fire 
with this stove. The blue-flame gas burners of the Coleman are in 
a steel case—they can’t get away, burn away or blow away. Also 
protected on three sides by wind baffles. Fuel and burners always 
under control of the positive cut-off valves. The Coleman can’t 
spill fuel even if tipped over. No live coals to extinguish or bury—— 
just turn it out and fold it up like a suitcase when you break camp. 
The Coleman leaves nothing to start a forest fire. 


Coleman Model No. 2 (illustrated below) is a miniature gas range 
with everything built-in. Has the original Coleman Hot-blast 
Generation, Built-in Oven and Drum Heater, Built-in Wind 
Baffles, Built-in Air Pump and Funnel, Swinging Fuel Tank, Big 
Blue-flame Burners and other improved features. Uses common 
motor gas for fuel. Other models: ~~ 9—without oven or drum 
heater. Prices in U. S.: Model No. 2, only $12.50; Model No. 9 
only $9.00. 


See Coleman Camp Stoves at your dealer’s. If he is not yet supplied, 
write us and we will see that you receive descriptive literature and 
are taken care of promptly. Address Camping Dep’t, AF41. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 


Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 


Coleman 


TRADE MARK REG. 


ij, Sul Stove 
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© English Photograph 


A PLANTING OF TEN THOUSAND 
DAFFODIL BULBS IN THE WOODLANDS 


Doesn't this inspire a desire to beautify your woodlands a bit this Fall? Bluebells 
of Scotland, and Daffodils as well, will flaunt their gay colors in greeting to 


Spring—even before the new grass h 
owner of this lovely woodland used 


as lost its tender green—because the fortunate 
a little forethought and planted the bulbs of 


these earliest Spring flowers. To brighten the Spring landscape of your tree parks, 
the bulbs should be planted not later than September in our Northern latitudes. 


AS PERMANENT AS THE TREE 


S—and as hardy—freezing does not hurt them. 


A NEW OFFERING OF LAWLER’S NATURALIZING 
MIXTURE OF DAFFODIL BULBS AT 











$35 per Bushel 


of 35 Pounds 


This mixture contains early, late, and mid-season varieties—planned to make the blooming 





Sc © PP © WN 


GEORGE LAWLER 
GARDENVILLE 
Tacoma, Washington 








You may send me a box of 100 
Lawler’s Naturalizing Mixture of 
Daffodil Bulbs, for which I enclose 
$5.00. (f. o. b. Tacoma) 





<eason longer—kinds best adapted for growing 
wild in the dows and woodland 


HOW TO PLANT—Lift the turf with a long- 
handled spade and before removing the spade 
throw some bulbs under; then remove spade, 
letting the soil fall on the bulbs, after which 
stamp the earth firmly over the bulbs. Plant 
now. Blooms next spring. 





Write to 


George Lawler, 
Bulb Grower, Dept. A 


Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington 




















of rough split chestnut, in sections 8 ft. 3 in. 
long, making a fence 4 ft. high. Suitable 
for Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs or for 
general use...A ‘t6uch*reminiscent of English 
Country KState’, .dividmg “adequately with- 
out disfiguring the landscape. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street New York City 





GARDEN 
ARCHITECTS 


Harden Ornaments 


Fountains 
WROT IRON 


Benches 
TERRA COTTA 








HOWARD STUDIOS 
110 East 57th St., NEW YORK 





Statues 


Catalogue, 400 illustrations, $1.00 








VERMONT ORGANIZES FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Vermont Forestry Association, hav- 
ing as its purpose the conservation of Ver- 
mont timber, purchase and reforestation of 
state lands and education of the people to 
the urgent need of these things, was formed 
at Montpelier recently by the Forestry Com- 
mittee of the Green Mountain Club. Pro- 
fessor K. R. B. Flint, Chairman of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Affairs at Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, was elected president, 
The formation of this organization is deemed 
exceptionally opportune because of the in- 
creasing agitation of the forestry question 
and is in line with similar movements which 
have been flourishing in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut for years, 
Its backers believe the society will be of 
material assistance to the forestry depart- 
ment, 

No definite plans for a meeting of the 
new organization have yet been formed, but 
it is expected that a gathering will be held 
socn, so that the Association may actively 
take over the work for which it is intended. 
The officers of the Association are as fol- 
lows: 

President, K. R. B. Flint, Northfield; 
First Vice President, Mortimer R. Proctor, 
Proctor; Treasurer, Raymond H. White, 
Middlebury; Executive Committee: Presi- 
dent, First Vice President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, W. A. Simpson, Burton F. Smith, J. J. 
Fritz, L. S. Brigham, and Charles P. Cooper. 
Each county is represented by a County Vice 


President. 


NEWSPAPER IN THE ROUGH 


Somebody has figured out that a two-cent, 
twenty-four-page newspaper represents a 
block of wood two inches high, three inches 
wide, and four inches long. With the help 
of a paper mill, a cord of wood informs 
3,600 homes of the day’s news. 








GARDEN FURNITURE 
OF THE BETTER SORT 
An illustroted catalogue sent on request 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
252 Lexington Avenue, at 35th St. New York 
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PRIZE CONDITIONS ANNOUNCED 

Conditions governing the forestry prize 
contest, made possible by the recent gift of 
Charles Lathrop Pack to the Society of 
American Foresters, have been announced 
by the Society. The prize will consist of 
$500 and will be awarded for two years, 
at the end of 1925 and at the end of 1926 
($300 each year). The Executive Council 
of the Society has decided that the prize 
shall be for a professional rather than a 
popular article, and has left the further 
details to a special committee. The condi- 
tions are as follows: 

“The 1925 prize will be awarded for the 
paper which presents concisely, and in such 
a way as to be understood by the average 
intelligent lay reader, the best contribution 
to the advancement of forestry. The con- 
tribution may consist of original results of 
the author’s work, or may cover a new 
viewpoint or new presentation of already 
known facts or principles. Each paper will 
be limited to 10,000 words in length, and 
may include a reasonable amount of illus- 
trations, if essential. The manuscript must 
be typewritten and must be submitted to 
the Chairman of the Committee, Barrington 
Moore, 925 Park Avenue, New York, on 
or before November 1, The manu- 
script will not be signed, but each author 
will write the title of his paper, together 
with his name and address, on a slip of 
paper, which he will place in a sealed en- 
velope, labeled ‘Author’s Name,’ and en- 
close with the manuscript. 

“The competition is open to all associate 
members, members, and 
fellows of the Society of American Fores- 
ters in good standing. The award will be 
announced at the annual meeting of the so- 


1925. 


senior members, 


ciety. 

“The society reserves the right to with- 
hold the prize if in its judgment an award 
is not justified.” 

STATE PARK CONFERENCE 

The Fifth National Conference on State 
Parks, which is meeting at Skyland, Vir- 
ginia, as this issue of AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire comes from the press, will 
be reported in our next issue. 











wats 70a 
ROOK IRON WORKS se 


+37 BARCLAY ST. N.Y. . 


Common Sense 





garden—THIS year, NEXT year, and YEARS to come. 


An odorless, weed-seedless, per- 
fectly natural PLANT FOOD and SOIL 
BUILDER in powdered form—stronger 


and lasts longer than barnyard manure. __beries, and rake it into the lawn. 


car shipment. Four sample 100-lb. bags, $5. 





HUMUS generally, and ALPHANO in particular. Simply address: 


ALPHANO CORPORATIO 


NEW YORK CITY 











Garden Results | 
ALPHANO HUMUS 


Saves the lawn, rhododendrons, trees, and insures a luxurious 


Make your garden with it. If 
your garden is made, use it as a mulch 
in your garden, around trees and shrub- 


Success in 1925—AT LOW COST—$20 a ton in bags, $10 a ton in bulk 


Send for the ALPHANO BOOK~— it will tell you the why and wherefore of 


2-4 RECTOR STREET 





























The supply of the following issues of the Association’s magazine is very low 


or completely exhausted: 
All issues previous to 1921. 
April, September, October, November, and December, 1921. 
October and November, 1922. 
January and December, 1923. 


It will be appreciated if members having copies of these issues, for which they 
have no further use, will send them to the Association so that they will be avail- 
able to libraries, schools, and individuals who wish to complete certain volumes. 














Rare Plants from Hicks’ 





the fun of collecting old furniture, old books, or old china and 
the added zest of providing congenial environment for growth. 
Then your reward will be foliage and flowers of distinct novelty. 


| Beret rare plants is a fascinating pastime. It has all 


We know it’s fun, for every species that may be valuable for culti- 
vation in the East is tested here. We have row after row of new and 


rare plants—so many, yet so few of each, we do not catalogue them. 


It will be years before they will be in general cultivation, but we will 
gladly let you have such as please you. Come and look them over. 





Hicks Nurseries 


Box F Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Greenhouses built for Otto Kahn, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. ¢ 
Choose the Greenhouse 
that Otto Kahn Chose 


HE Lutton V-Bar Ultra-Quality Greenhouse. For 26 

years it has been chosen for the finest estates—for its 
great production, beauty and distinction of design, quality 
of materials and workmanship. 


Among other prominent men who are Lutton owners we 


LeBlond, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. M. Herr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


And this superlative greenhouse over a period of years is 
actually cheaper than the ordinary painted Iron Frame type. 
Because it lasts at least three times as long and costs so 


little for maintenance. 


Prien 


CE ak ee 


LUTTON V-BAR Construction 


means a Greenhouse with 


E 
may mention: Richard Delafield, Tuxedo, N. Y.; W. W. 
Knight, Toledo, Ohio; Carll Tucker, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; R. K. 


> 


—The perfection in construction that comes from conscientious care. 
—Extra-high headroom and wide glass (24 inches). 


—No breaking of glass from expansion or contraction. 

—No dripping from condensation. 

—More sunlight—hence greater production. 

—Perfect ventilation—all times—all weather. 

—Freedom from constant repair bills. 

—A heating apparatus that can be controlled with greatest euse. 


Write us for greenhouse information that will both please and profit 





ASK A LUTTON OWNER 


Wo. H. LUTTON COMPANY, Inc. 
261 Kearney Ave. 














ARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 




















=; 








Jersey City, N. J. 





Gives privacy and 
protection ; adds a 
touch of beauty ! 


Made in France of live 
chestnut saplings, woven 
together with wire, re- 
inforced on back with 
horizontal wood strips, 
in sections ready to 
erect. Suitable for 
screening ga dens, ser- 
vice yards, etc., or for 
eliminating objection - 
able views. Furnished 
6 ft. 6 in. and 4 ft. 11 
in. high. 


WOVEN WOOD FENCE 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street 
NEW YORK N.Y. 
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SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
GRADE MARKING 


Manufacturing firms who are members 
of the Southern Pine Association have defi- 
nitely inaugurated a system of grade-mark- 
ing for all grades of lumber as a result of 
the American Lumber Standards co-opera- 
tive work with the Department of Commerce 
and the United States Forest Service. 

The Southern Pine Association is the first 
group to adopt grade-marking, and its mem- 
bership represents 40 per cent of the total 
output of all the mils affiliated with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Hereafter every piece of lumber and 
every stick of timber sent forth into trade 
channels by this group will be brand 
stamped. 


MICHIGAN NOW HAS FOREST TAX. 
ATION LAW 


Under the Pearson Timber Tax Bill just 
passed unanimously by the Michigan Legis- 
lature, and before the Governor for signa- 
ture when this is written, owners of cut- 
over forest lands are permitted to with- 
draw them from the general property tax 
rolls until such time as second growth tim- 
ber reaches maturity. During this period 
the owner will pay an arbitrary yearly tax 
of five cents an acre on pine plain lands and 
ten cents on hardwood lands. A “yield tax” 
of 25 per cent of the net value of the tim- 
ber will be collected at the time of cutting. 

The new bill, by providing some revenue 
for the local expenses of government dur- 
ing the deferred tax period, improves an 
earlier measure vetoed by the Governor in 


FORESTRY PROGRESS IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


The bill to create a State Forestry De- 
partment in South Carolina retains its place 
on the calendar, pending the next session of 
the State legislature, with good chances of 
passage at that time. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
FORESTRY COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


Affirming its continued interest in the 
forest problems of the country, the National 
Academy of Sciences Forestry Ccmmittee 
has issued a report urging the encourage- 
ment and correlation of research work in 
the fundamental sciences underlying for- 
estry. 

Recognizing the difficulties due to 
time element involved in forestry research. 
the committee recommends the finding and 
training of especially promising young men 
for leadership in this field of research, the 
encouragement of mature investigators, the 
increase of properly directed Federal funds, 


the 


the encouragement of research work at edu- 
cational institutions, and the stimulation of 
new research institutions and agencies. 
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GOVERNMENT NOW HAS BUFFALO 
TROPHIES FOR SALE 


“The future of the buffalo is at last 
assured and the herds are now becoming 
productive,” says Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief 
f the United 
States Department of Agriculture. “A few 


of the Biological Survey « 


years ago these big game animals were so 
much hunted that they were fast approach- 
ing extinction, but now, under the care of 
the Biological Survey at the Wind Cave 
Game Refuge in South Dakota, and the 
National Bison Range in western Montana, 
the animals are increasing in numbers to an 
extent which justifies a practical utilization 
of the herds. This is particularly the case 
when the number of buffalo increases be- 
yond the available area and food supply of 
the game reservations on which they are 
maintained.” 

The Biological Survey calls attention to 
the fact that in perpetuating this noble 
species of American big game it now be- 
comes possible to use an annual surplus, in- 
cluding heads and hides, as_ by-products. 
Proper wild-life administration includes call- 
ing the matter of the surplus to the attention 
of sportsmen and others who might be in- 
terested. 


GAME CENSUS ON EASTERN NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS 


According to a recent game census, the 
scattered National Forests of the Eastern 
half of the United States provided homes 
for 13 antelope, 170 buffalo, 970 boar, 7,565 
deer, 400 elk, 150 wolves, 100 coyotes, 3,520 
wildcats, 4,410 foxes, 200 marten, 1,740 
mink, 4,000 ermine, 40 otter, 600 fisher, 1,610 
opossum, 7,210 raccoon, and 5,000 skunk. 

The squirrel populaticn cf Eastern. Na- 
tional Forests must be very great, because 
6,5cO are reported as having been killed by 
hunters last year. 

It is apparent that wild turkey are rapidly 
increasing in this district as a result of pre- 
vention and general suppression of forest 
fre. Within these forests there are now 
four game refuges in four different States. 
Authority is granted the Forest Service to 
create game refuges in two other States, 
but so far this has not been done en account 
of lack of money and men. ‘The Forest 
Service will also be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the game on a 
number of the military reservations which 
are being proclaimed as National Forests. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION POST- 
PONES MEETING 


The meeting of the National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation, scheduled for May 
28-29, has been postpcned by authority of 
the Executive Committee to a date to be 
fixed some time next December. 
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FISKE FENCES 


For Permanence 


housands of country estates, game 

preserves, model farms, public and 
private grounds, all over the nation, at- 
test to the endurance of Fiske Climb- 
proof Chain-link Fences. 

Fiske fence posts, set deep in concrete, 
cannot rust at the ground, and the wire 
fabric is galvanized after, not before, it 
is woven, thus making it absolutely rust- 
proof. 

This fence, because of Fiske special 
construction, is climb-proof. 

We contract either to do the instal- 
lation work or to furnish plans and 
blueprints with full erecting instruc- 
tions. 


Send for Fiske Catalog 86 


J.W. Fiske 23. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 





























BOOK SHELF CLEARING 


Having discontinued our Book Department, we are offering the following books at 
attractive discounts: 


Regular Clearing 

Price Price 
eee-O8 BOONE: Tt WHO. sg st ccna cases $3.50 $2.00 
The Treatment of Disease, Wilcox__________________________ 7.00 4.00 
Pieeeses Gl Cmrmem, WaGte so eee 5.00 3.00 
Se Big, Edos Peeber. 5... =... Raper ee, ere ee. 2.00 1.25 
Proceedings of the American Forest Congress, 1905__.._______- 1.00 50 


ONLY ONE COPY OF EACH AVAILABLE 


The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Smooth, Dustless Driveways 
g for Rotates and Country Clubs 


Dust is an annoyance on any road, but 
it is particularly aggravating on the paths 
and driveways of private estates and country 







clubs. The charm of a perfectly delightful 
landscape can be completely spoiled by its 
presence. 





Dust can be completely eliminated by 
using Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride, the 
natural dust layer. This white, odorless, 
harmless chemical absorbs moisture from 
the air, keeps the road in a slightly damp, 
compact condition, thereby laying the dust. 
It also kills weeds, is stainless and will not 
track. Free from magnesium chloride. 

Anyone can apply Solvay Flake Calcium 
















For a perfect playing Chloride. No specia! apparatus is neces- 
surface for all clay ten- Sary. Open the 375° -lb. drum or 100-lb. bag 
nis courts, use Solvay and spread evenly over the surface—that’s all. 
Flake Calcium Chloride. 7; ; 

Endorsed by champions! Write for booklet No. 5757 





THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Dept., 40 Rector Street, New York 


SOLVAY | catorive 















RAIN 
for the Asking 


If you have ever 
wished for rain, 
then you will be in- 
terested in our new book, “Rain.” 
It tells a lot of new facts about 
watering—how to get real results 
in your garden or lawn with less 
labor. Whether your place is 
small or large, the book contains fy 
many valuable suggestions. 


The Recognized Standard Insecticide 


KILLS PLANT 
| Fe Ft oe 


For over fifteen years, careful growers, both 
amateur and professional, have been using Aphine 
successfully for the extermination of plant lice, 
such as green, black and white fly (the aphis), 
thrips, soft scale, and the leaf eating currant and 
cabbage slugs. 

Aphine is free from all disagreeable odors, can 
safely be sprayed on all flower, fruit and vegetable 
plants, in both house and garden. Roses, sweet 
peas and chrysanthemums thrive on it. Aphine is 
the safest and most effective insect exterminator 
money can buy. 

Try a can: Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00; 
Barrel lots, $2.50 per Gallon. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rusts and other blights affecting flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables. Quart, $1.00; Gal., $3.00. 
VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, etc., work- 
ing in the soil. Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00. 












When writing for your copy today, 
mention whether you are interested 
in lawn or garden watering. 







212 Water St. Troy, Ohio 





The Skinner Irrigation Co. / 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 

If not, we will ship direct upon 

receipt of check or money order. 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Madison New Jersey 
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INSECTS IN MAINE MORE DESTRUC. 
TIVE TO FORESTS THAN FIRE 


According to H. P. Pierson, of the North- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, forest 
insects in Maine destroy more timber than 
fire. It is estimated that the spruce bud 
worm outbreaks which started in 1910 have 
already destroyed 27,500,000 cords of spruce 
and fir in Maine. This is 40 per cent 
of the total stand. 

Under contributions from timber-land 
owners, the work of controlling the spruce 
bud worm is to be continued and corre- 
lated with the fire-protection system. As 
soon as the outbreak is located, the company 
owning the timber will be notified and re- 
quested either to girdle the infested trees 
or to put in a pulping operation to utilize 
the timber at once. Experience has shown 
that outbreaks can be halted and prevented 
from spreading if attacked promptly. Con- 
trol operations are also under way with the 
larch sawfly, which has been unusually de- 
structive. 


MISSOURI TO HAVE STATE 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


Under a new law just passed by the 
Missouri Legislature and in the hands of 
the Governor for signature, as this issue 
goes to press, there will be established a 
State Forestry Department, with a State 
Forester, under the Board of Agriculture. 
The Missouri Forestry Association has been 
a strong factor in bringing this legislation 
to a successful issue. 


OKLAHOMA ADOPTS NATIONAL 
FOREST ENABLING ACT 


An act which permits the purchase of 
lands for National Forests within the State 
by the Federal Government has been passed 
by the Oklahoma Legislature. This is the 
second state to pass such a law this season, 
Vermont having been the first one. 


FOREST FIRES RAISE TAX RATE 


According to a study covering ten eastern 
counties of North Carolina, and made by 
E. Kimball, of the State Forest Service, 
the effects of forest fires have meant mate- 
rial losses to every industry and to every 
taxpayer in the counties studied. 

In these ten counties Mr. Kimball found 
that 82 per cent of the land area pays only 
15 per cent of the tax revenue, while the 
improved land and the village and corpo- 
rate property, forming 18 per cent of the 
land area, pays 85 per cent of the tax reve- 
nue. Four million acres of fire-scarred and 
unproductive land are responsible for this 
condition. 

Carefully worked out tables, based on 
area, improvements, assessed values, and for- 
est-producing possibilities of land, show that 
the average tax for the counties considered 
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DREER’S 


Garden Book 


NYONE who loves Flowers, or likes 
to raise his own Vegetables, can be 
just as successful as a professional garden- 
er if he will follow the directions given in 
the invaluable cultural articles in Dreer’s 
1925 Garden Book. It offers the best 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 
cA copy mailed free if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERGREENS 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Seedlings 
Transplants 
Specimens 

A complete stock of all varieties 


and sizes. Send for our Tree 
Guide and Price Lists. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 











WA TL 
»— NURSERY — 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 








Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 


PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 


of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 


SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 


Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


LABARS’ RHODODENDRON 
NURSERY 


STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Collected plants direct from mountains of 
North Carolina and the Virginias. 


Nursery plants from Stroudsburg. Catalog. 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties for ornamental 
use. Price list free. 
colors, 25 cents. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
DUNDEE, ILL. 


De Luxe catalog in natural 


Box 501 











GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, Andromeda, 
Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other Plants. 
Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 


Any Quantity 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 
Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 


6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 

















PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 


Identify them with markers 
Register them with 


THE AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


If you do not find the stock 
you want advertised in 


American Forests and Forest Life 
Write to 
Service DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry 
Association 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 
PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest Lire 


IT HELPS 








REDWOOD SEED 
(Sequoia sempervirens) 
O. RICKTER & WM. LEHTINEN 


Rio Dell, Humboldt County, 
California, U.S. A. 


Write for particulars 











FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 


FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE ST. 


BOSTON MASS. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 

OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 

Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 


SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 


My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 


Send for a copy 




















Ghe Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Michigan 
“cA Nursery you can depend upon. 


Our 1925 Annual, listing a complete line of Hardy 
Perennials and Shrubs, is now ready. Drop us a card 
for copy. 





‘‘Oriental Flowering Trees’’ 
JAPANESE CHERRIES 


28-page Illustrated Book for 25 cents 
THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. WOHLERT, Owner 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 

















THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 
id: 

O h We specialize in ORCHIDS! 

rc l Sy Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists; Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plants. 

Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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The cAdventures of 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 













The World Flyers 
Carried Burgess 








They're in the Wireless 
Room of the Leviathan 

















Standard Equipment of 
From U.@ U. Photos [United States Submarines 
Remarkable are the adven- 
tures of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries. And where there’s 
danger—upon, above or 
below the earth, sky and sea, 
will befound Burgess Batteries 
—laboratory products. 

*“‘Ask Any Radio Engineer’’ 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 

Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 

In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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ought to be 76 cents per $100 instead of the 
rate of $1.20 now required to produce the 
same revenue. 

“The whole eastern section of the state 
suffers from this absence of property val- 
ues,” says Mr. Kimball. “The development 
of agriculture and of industry is retarded. 
Every acre of cotton, corn, or tobacco con- 
tributes some of its profits to support the 
hundreds of thousands of slacker acres. 
Every hcme bears an additional burden of 
tax money because of idle acres of forest 
land. Every town and city and every rail- 
road pays tribute to the destruction by for- 
est fires. There is no valid excuse for such 
an unequal distribution of the tax burden. 


These nearly four million acres of fire- 
scarred and unproductive land are capable 
of producing more than seven million dol- 
lars’ worth of wealth annually under simple 
protection. They are capable of building up 
the property values in these counties to the 
point where, in some instances, the forest 
land will bear more than half the tax bur- 
den. This means a great relief to the owner 
of improved property. It means spreading 
the county revenue over a wider expanse of 
property values. It means encouragement 
to the lumber industry, in that the rate of 
taxation on timber and mill property will 


be kept lew.” 


CHESTNUT TROUBLES IN FRANCE 


Rapid cutting of the chestnut trees of 
France has become a source of anxiety for 
those who wish to preserve peasant life in 
the regions where chestnut forests abound, 
and to conserve the food supply furnished 
by the chestnut forests, according to Ches- 
ter Lloyd Jones, commercial attaché, Paris, 
France. 

The drain upon the chestnut forests of 
France was already great in the period 
when the lumber was used only as lumber. 

The discovery of the method of extract- 
ing tannin from the trees and the rapid de- 
velopment of the tanning industry greatly 
accelerated cuttings. Forest fires and the 
so-called ink disease have also made inroads 
among the chestnut and have, in some dis- 
tricts, contributed to the desire of the own- 
ers to cut their chestnut groves while they 
could be sure that they would still be mar- 
ketable under good conditions. 

Efforts have been made to educate the 
owners of chestnut reserves to manage their 
properties in ways which will assure con- 
tinued supplies, by replanting and confining 
the cutting to mature trees., The local au- 
th-rities, before whom owners must now 
announce their intent to undertake cuttings, 
have not shown themselves willing to op- 
pose the desires of their neighbors, with the 


result that prohibitions are seldom placed 
upon the logging operations proposed. 

An attempt to reconcile the freedom of 
action of the owners of chestnut forests with 
the public interest in conservation is made 
in legislation now before the French Parlia- 
ment, providing that before an owner can 
cut more than ten chestnut trees he must se- 
cure permission from the public authorities 
to do so. In his petition he is to outline 
where the cutting is to be done and the num- 
ber of trees to be felled. His petition must 
also state whether the ink disease exists in 
the grove. No young trees—those less than 
fifty years old—can be cut without special 
authorization. If the application for privi- 
lege to cut is not acted upon by the public 
authorities within two months, the owner is 
free to proceed without receiving formal 
papers. The owners are to cut their trees 
level with the ground and they must under- 
take replanting. By the end of the second 
year the owner is to have as many trees 
planted as were destroyed. Pasturing goats 
in the new plantation is to be forbidden for 
three years. If the above conditions are 
observed, it is proposed that the land on 
which the new chestnut groves are estab- 
lished shall be free from taxes for twenty 


years. 


Light in the Forest 


(Continued from page 334) 


cutting must be heavy enough to allow plenty 
of sunlight to reach the forest floor. If 
logging were to take out only a tree here 
and there, as has often happened in the 
past—when individual poplars, the only 
really valuable trees in the days of cheap 
lumber, were alone sought and cut without 
the removal of anything else—no seedling 
pop'ars would come in to take their place, 
because of the shade in the comparatively 
small opening. Hemlock and maple seed- 
lings, on the other hand, would have no diffi- 
culty in coming up in the opening left by 
the poplar. Thus the forest would deteri- 
orate in value as a result of the substitution 
of inferior kinds for valuable kinds. 


—It Helps 


Another situation in which the forester 
must know the demands of trees for light 
is in thinning out crowded stands to secure 
the most rapid growth in both volume and 
quality. 

Knot holes are one of the most common 
defects in lumber. Even when they do not 
drop out or cut down the strength of the 
piece, they are unsightly or, in the case of 
resinous woods, resistant to paints. Knots 
are nothing more or less than sections from 
old limbs of the tree. While still alive and 
for a few years after their death, these 
limbs were gradually embedded in solid 
wood as the tree grew. Finally, the dead 
limbs broke off, their stubs were completely 
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covered with wood, and all subsequent wood 


that grew over their buried ends was clear 
and free from knots. That is why the clear- 
est wood in a tree is the outside layers. 

Now light, or rather the lack of it, is the 
cause of the dying of a tree’s lower limbs 
and its gradual pruning by natural means. 
A tree that has grown all by itself in an 
opening has limbs almost to the ground, be- 
cause even the lowest branches have had all 
the light they need; but where the trees are 
crowded their lower limbs scon die as a re- 
sult of shade. This process is, of course, 
very much slower in the case of tolerant 
trees than intolerant ones, because where the 
leaves can get along with little sunlight the 
limbs do not die early. Young hemlocks, 
for example, have many lower green limbs, 
even in fairly dense stands. 

In the case of natural stands which are 
too crowded and in need of thinning, light 
is chiefly to be considered. Nature generally 
plants her forests with prodigal hand, at 
least in regions of favorable climate and 
soil. (Even in unfavorable regions she is, 
no doubt, also prodigal, considering the 
much smaller number of trees which can 
In their race for 
light, the young trees in crowded stands are 


come to maturity there. ) 


believed to grow, as a rule, considerably 
taller than in more open ones. Certainly 
their crowns, or living limbs, are very much 
shorter in proportion to the total height of 
the trees than in the open stands, because of 
the rapid natural pruning. Every year por- 
tions of their number grow so short of 
crown or are so badly overtopped by their 
neighbors that their supply of plant food 
made in the leaves fails and they die. Since 
their chsequies are attended very promptly 
by insects and decay, they are a total loss 
to man. 

Except in a forest of many species, where 
much improvement can be wrought by cut- 
ting cut the poorer kinds, thinning is largely 
a process of salvaging trees which were 
doomed in time anyway. By cutting out all 
trees which are likely to die or to grow 
slowly in the next five or ten years, the 
forester not only makes use of wood which 
would otherwise be a dead loss to the forest 
owner, but gives extra light and also soil 
moisture to the trees which he leaves. This 
increases the growth of the leading individ- 
uals, and if repeated at intervals may bring 
them to sawlog size, say, ten or fifteen years 
earlier than similar trees in unthinned woods. 

The forester’s main guide in selecting the 
trees to come out in thinning is the amount 
of space which he judges their crowns need 
for vigorous growth. This is wholly a mat- 
ter of light. He regulates the severity of 
the thinning by his knowledge of the light 
requirements of the species. He thins in- 
tolerant trees far more heavily than tolerant. 
He also remembers that too heavy a thin- 
ning may dry out the soil as well as halt the 
desirable process of natural pruning by al- 


lowing too much light to reach the lower 
portion of the tree crowns. 


























Fire Protection 


WITH THE 


EVINRUDE 
Portable High-Pressure Pump 








The Evinrude Fire-Fighter, with a capacity of a barrel a minute, is 
an ideal outfit for camps or summer resorts, as well as a forest-fire fighter. 
The power plant of the pump is the well-known Evinrude two-cylinder 
inboard engine. The pump is specially 
designed, positive-gear type, of high 
Extra-long 
bearings insure freedom from wear or 


capacity and endurance. 


leakage. Extreme simplicity is a guar- 
antee of low upkeep and repair cost. 
Two grease cups of ample size consti- 
tute the complete 
and simple lubricat- 
ing system for the 
pump. For de- 
tailed specifications 
write for the Evin- 
rude High-Pressure 
Pump booklet. 









Governments Use 
Evinrude Pumps 


California, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, New 
York, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Que- 
bec, Ontario, British 
Columbia, New Brunswick, Hol- 
land, Santo Domingo, Canada, 






use the pump as part of their 
equipment. 

The above recognize the Evin- 
rude High-Pressure Pump as an 
effectual fire-fighter. It is the 
lightest, most compact, and most easily handled outfit 
on the market. 


The 1925 Evinrude Champion Sport Twin 


with its 8 champion features—Evinrude Super-Power 
Magneto, Automatic Instantaneous Reverse, Easy 
Starter, Tilt-up Attachment, Power Focus Drive, No- 
Clog Pump, Zenith Needle Valve (automobile type) 
Carburetor, and light weight—weighs only 40 Ibs.—is 
a fine little power plant to row your boat or paddle your 





canoe, 


Send for the 1925 “Evinrude Year Book” 











EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


292 Florence Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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BIASTOPESR 
Pocket Binocular 
Makes clear far off mountains, distant shore lines, 


‘ople, animals and sights dim to naked eye. Ex- 
cels for practical every day use by those who travel, 
fish, hunt, hike or camp out. American made. 

Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, pupil- 
ary adjustment, $7; at your dealers or direct post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 

WOLLENSACK OPTICAL COMPANY 
85-87 Clinton Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 








FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAGS 


“‘Without doubt, you have the best light-weight 
bag on the market.’’— DR. C. P. FORDYCE 
Scientifically Correct 

No dead air spaces toabsorb moistur2 and odors. Every 
art can be sunned or washed. Weighs 5 lbs.; warm as 30 
“ss, of blankets. No hooks, strings or crude contraptions. 


Mirakel 5x Prism Binoculars; gen- 
uine Jena; Explorers 5 oz. with case, $ 2 2.5 0 


Fiala high-grade .22 cal. combination rifle $18 
and pistol, with 3 barrels. A $30 rifle at 
Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment. Let us furnish estimates 
We have recently equipped 8 Exploring and Engineering 
Expeditions—also the Roosevelt party 
Write for circulars 
ANTHONY FIALA 
26Warren St. 
New York 






















Finest glasses the 
money will buy. 
A glass for every use 
and every  pocket- 
book. 

4 to 20 Power 
$12 to $60 
Every glass sold on 
1o-day trial and 
guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or 
money back. Get 
the Geneva price list 

first. 






















“Brings the 
a Send for descriptive circular today 
GENEVA OPTICAL CO. 48 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 
Birds are Nature Lovers 
All 
Prefer 
RUSTIC 
Houses 


Weight of 3, 9 lbs. 


3 for $5.00 and Postage 
TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


CRESCENT CO., “‘Birdville”’ 
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DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 

FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE, write for 
full information. Let us find 
it for you. 


Address: 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 











Recreation as a Federal Land Use 


(Continued from page 345) 


and from any form of vandalism by the 
visiting public. Visiting a National Park 
was an event, like going to Europe or in- 
specting the wonders of Washington, D. C. 

Right at the outset it became evident that 
trouble was brewing. Some of the advo- 
cates of the Park Service evidently con- 
templated a considerable increase in the 
number of National Parks and in the area 
of those already established; but these ad- 
vocates realized, first, that practically every 
acre of land which they coveted was already 
under administration by the Forest Service, 
with public interests fully protected; and, 
second, that any transfer of these areas 
from one department to the other would 
meet with opposition on the part of those 
citizens who were utilizing the commercial 
resources of these areas, such as grazing, 
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which keenly desire the local trade, en- 
hanced reputation, and other commercial ad- 
vantages of a National Park, but which 
hesitate about locking up the great resources 
of the region and prohibiting all cutting of 
timber, driving out the stockmen, and shut- 
ting down the mines and power plants. If 
they could have their cake and eat it, too, 
that would be excellent! But the greater 
public will not permit it. 

Out of this desire to increase the number 
and area of National Parks by transferring 
these areas from the National Forests and 
locking up all their commercial resources 
for all time, the following situation has 
arisen. Every proposal for a new park 
area required, as a basic need of our eco- 
nomic democracy, that its relative value be 
first determined. Was it of outstanding im- 
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timber, mining, water power, under Forest 
Service regulations, unless the continuance 
of these uses was promised within the park 
areas after the transfer. Just such promises 
were made in some instances, and the law 
providing for the Park Service specifically 
permitted these commercial uses within Na- 
tional Parks except where prohibited by 
special statutes. On this basis the law was 
passed. 

3ut public sentiment was not to be flouted 
in this manner, nor park traditions so easily 
set aside. An increasing wave of popular 
resentment, accentuated by efforts to ruin 
parts of the Yellowstone Park by power and 
irrigation development, have just about abol- 
ished this attempt at compromise with com- 
mercial uses within National Park areas. 
This insistence on the obvious distinction be- 
tween National Parks and National Forests 
has been a thorn in the flesh of the advo- 
cates for rapid extension and multiplication 
of National Parks. Many are the localities 
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portance as a scenic unit, justifying museum 
classification? Did this value to the public 
outweigh the commercial loss inherent in 
the withdrawal of all these natural resources 
from use and development? Was it not 
possible to give the public all the recre- 
ational use they desired or needed on this 
area without this locking up of resources, 
thus serving the greatest number of people 
in the greatest number of ways? 

To these questions park advocates were 
inclined to turn a deaf ear. To them it ap- 
peared, in their enthusiasm for more parks, 
that if, in their opinion, a tract had park 
values, the matter was settled. Acting on 
this idea, they proposed at one time to throw 
into a National Park practically the entire 
National Forest area south of the Sequoia 
National Park, regardless of its effect on 
irrigation, grazing, lumbering, or water 
power, and in spite of the fact that Cali- 
fornia already imports two-thirds of her 
annual lumber consumption, much of which, 
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in the form of fruit crates, is used in the 
nation-wide distribution of California fruits. 

The welfare of the public demanded a 
proper adjustment of every such proposal. 
The Forest Service had for twenty years or 
more been handling just such problems of 
adjustment and was prepared, as it is to- 
day, to consider every proposition on its 
merits. This Service represented and was 
the mouthpiece for the principle of conserva- 
tion of those natural resources by use and 
renewal as contrasted with permitting them 
to go to waste in the face of increasing pres- 
sure for food and for wood. When, in its 
judgment, the relative values did not appear 
to justify a reclassification, transfer, and 
locking up of these resources, it was their 


duty as public servants to say so. 


The Park Service has apparently com- 
pletely misunderstood this attitude. With 
but one objective—parks—and but one 
use to serve—recreation—the Service and 


many of its supporters have regarded any 
obstacle the the 
mediate achievement of their plans as an 


whatever in way of im- 
intolerable condition, inimical to public wel- 
fare. 

The National Forests were, of course, the 
opposing force. The fact that the Forest 
Service was merely the official means of ex- 
pressing and carrying out public will with 
respect to economic uses was overlooked en- 
tirely. Hence the Forest Service proved to 
be a hard nut to crack, 
lished in the public mind its reputation of 
fair and broad-minded 


treatment of public resources everywhere 


for it had estab- 


dealing efficient, 
except in certain parts of the East which 
had not kept pace with events or with public 
In 


the minds of the great body of eastern park 


sentiment west of the Mississippi River. 


enthusiasts, who were too far removed from 
the facts to get the true economic relations 
involved, the Forest Service could easily be 
put on the defensive, constantly called upon 
to explain its opposition to this great popu- 
lar movement for more National Parks, con- 
stantly accused of being the primary obstacle 
which prevented the public from realizing 
its most cherished ambition, and as con- 
stantly placed in the light of a petty organi- 
zation of bureaucrats, jealously seeking to 
hold what they had for fear of loss of 
prestige and authority. 

That this campaign has been so waged 
and that it was not without results is shown 
by the large number of people who reiterate 
this charge of interbureau jealousy without 
the slightest realization of the basic eco- 
nomic tension which calls for adjustment 
Much 
of this propaganda has been circulated by 
word of mouth and is of an irresponsible 
character, not publicly sponsored by its au- 
thors. The attack finally culminated in an 
article published by a reputable eastern mag- 
azine and a former champion of the very 


and which is the real issue involved. 








It Fits the Running Board 
WHALL’S UTILITY 


TENT reliable for every outdoor 
Storm and Bug Proof 
Can be set up by one 
erson in five minutes. 
Sewed-in floor. Steel 
Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carrying 
Cases. 


our 


Eider-down Robes, 
and Utility Auto Tents. 


Don’t buy elsewhere until 
illustrated FREE CATALOG of 
Air Mattresses, Cushions, 
Whall’s 
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Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Our Guarantee, “Satisfaction or Money Refunded,” Your Protection 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have stood 
the test for 33 years for quality, service 
and durability and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied customers as most “ s 


SLEEP ON AIR feo eo Pocket 
= c~ 





purpose. 


you see 


Pillows, 
Umbrella 


With Inside Air Mattress 
Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. Estabtiskea1s91 Athol, Mass. 








H Bear and Lion Hunters 


while to send for 


it worth r 
real work of 


catalog—a 


You'll find 
our beautiful 
H art—free. It will charm you and show 

how you can get your trophies 

mounted as you would like to see them. 
beautiful catalog has 
Send for it— 


Fishermen—this 


a message for you, too. 
free. 


















Denver, 


1039 
Colorado 








These are all 
we have left of a 
lot of genuine 
imported Cham- 
piere field glasses 
bought when the 
French rate of 
exchange was lowest. ‘“‘Champiere’”’ always 
guarantees optical and mechanical perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were 
near you. Wonderful at prize fights, ball 
games, boat races, horse races, aboard ship, 
on hikes and auto trips. An ideal gift. This 
splendid glass has 8 lenses, of finest optical 
glass, over 1% inches in diameter. V on- 
derful light-gathering power and sharp defi- 
nition. Middle bar graduated from 1 to 12 
for quick reference. 


Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 

Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches 
extended. Great range. A good compass is 
attached to top bar. ubes engraved, “High 
Power Aviator’s Glass” or “Army Long 
Range.” Each instrument equipped with 
neck-strap loops and supplied with hand- 
some case and straps. A wonderful bargain. 
Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct from 


this ad. Money back if not satisfied. 
FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 
power. Telescopes for sport, observation, 


target shooting, etc. 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 375, Elmira, New York 








“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a better 
dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
R. F.D.7 New Brunswick, N. J. 

















U.S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels Repairing 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and 
Unders. Trapguns, Auto- 


matics, Drillings, Ammuni- 
tion, Zeiss Binoculars. 

Illustrated Catalog **J,"’ 25c. 
A. F.STOEGER, Inc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 














2-gal. size 


$1.50 


1-gal., $1.25 
33-gal.,$2.00 
5-gal., $2.75 









old” Water 


in hottest sun 


Appell’s South African Water Bag keeps water 
cold, even in hottest sun, by simple evapora- 
tion principle made possible by construction 
of the bag itself and the imported flax fabric 
from which it is made. Used the world over for 
25 years—in forest, field,mountain and desert. 
Sold by Hardware, Sport Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores, Usethe coupon and order direct 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Made by 


 HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A 
Send Avpel'’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 
No. ci bags. size gal. I enclose $ 








Send to 





Address 
MERCHANTS: Besure to stock Appell’s -- the leader for 25 years. 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





HE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 
berry Lake (home of the Sophomore 
Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
biological laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 
A four-year course in Pulp and Paper 


Manufacture and a short course each | 


spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and 
Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four-year 
undergraduate courses, special courses 
are offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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OREGON 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from the 
school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 


near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis, - - Oregon 


ects 











policies of conservation in defense of which 
the Forest Service has incurred this hos- 
tility. In this article the author, supported 
by editorial approval, violently criticizes the 
Forest Service for permitting and encour- 
aging the public to use the National Forests 
for recreation and opposes any extension of 
National Forests by purchase in the East 
for fear such purchases would lead to rec- 
reational uses. Perhaps the ten million peo- 
ple who were the guests of the Forest Serv- 
ice last year might have an opinion about 
this. 
National 
ciently and on a high plane of service and 
accommodation to the public; but this means 
monopolistic concessions for transportation 
and hotels, limiting of the camping privi- 
strict 


Parks are now conducted effi- 


leges, employment of paid guides, 
policing of tourists to avoid damage to trees 
and other features, and, in general, a defi- 
nite kind of recreation, requiring consider- 
able expense and of a rather formal char- 
acter. The Park Service will be the first 
to admit that the recreational policy of the 
Forest Service is different. It has already 
been described in this article. It may not 
always be the right policy, but its defects 
seem to lie in too little supervision or in 
actual enforced neglect of such supervision 
through the heavy burden of other duties, 
and the cure for this does not seem to be 
to reduce still further the time and funds 
devoted to this project, but rather to in- 
crease them. 

In the end, facts, experience, and public 
opinion based on these grounds will estab- 
lish the true adjustments and will sweep 
away the fog which has obscured these facts 
and distorted the vision of some who reside 
in the East. Fair dealing, open and above 
board, honest investigations previous to the 
publishing of articles, and, above all, co- 
operation on the basis of recognizing all the 
rights of all the public, will speedily settle 
any case which may arise as to the highest 
use to which to devote any given tract of 
land and as to the department best qualified 
to have charge of it. 


CALIFORNIA ADOPTS FIRE-PREVEN- 
TION ACT 


“Senate Bill 362 is the best piece of legis- 
lation ever enacted to prevent forest fires,” 
declared Governor Friend W. Richardson of 
California as he signed the Taylor bill on 
May I. 

The new law prohibits the burning of tim- 
ber, slash, grass, or brush cover between May 
15 and October 31 without a written permit 
from the State Forester, except within any 
municipal corporation. It also prohibits the 
throwing of lighted cigarettes or cigars or 
other flaming substances which may cause a 
fire, or to throw from any moving vehicle 
any lighted cigarette or cigar. Violation of 
the law is made a misdemeanor. 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 





A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


THE DEAN OF THE 
SCHOOLofFORESTRY 











| New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
| 








School of Forestry 
University of Idaho | 
Moscow, Idaho | 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
federal, state and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 





Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering,and Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miller, Dean 
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NORWEGIAN ARMY AIDS FORESTRY 


Forestry work different 
regiments of the Norwegian army during 
1924 comprised the planting of 41,600 trees, 
preparing ground for natural reproduction, 
300 acres, ditching yards of 
swampy ground. Besides aiding the Nor- 
wegian Forestry Association, such work is 


performed by 


and 1000 


of great educational value to reservists in 


training. 


“IT am in entire accord with the legislative 
program suggested by the American For- 
estry Association, I thank you for sending 
me the editorial from magazine. [ 
have read it with great interest. I think it 
is time for this Government to start on a 


your 


complete system of National Forests. 
ARTHUR CAPPER.” 


“Very respectfully, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Patt BuNyANn. By James Stevens. AI- 
fred A. Knopf, New York. Price, $2.50. 
An interesting account of the life 

exploits of Paul Bunyan, the traditional 

hero of American logging camps for more 
than half a century. The author, who for 
many years worked in lumber camps, has 

Paul back to 

and claims to based 


and 


traced the 3unyan stories 
their 
his historical account of the mighty logger, 
who combed his beard with a pine tree, on 
the folk lore of early narratives. The Paul 
Bunyan legend, he tells us, was of Cana- 
dian origin, and dates back to the Papineau 
Rebellion of 1837. Among the forest war- 


sources, have 


riors of that rebellion was “a _ mighty- 
muscled, bellicose, bearded giant named 
Paul Bunyan.” With a mattock in one 


hand and a great fork in the other, power- 
ful as Hercules, indomitable as Spartacus, 
bellowing like a furious Titan, he raged 
among the Queen's 
among the Philistines, and came out of the 
rebellion with great fame among his own 
kind. Later this Paul operated 
a logging camp. 

The author, in reciting the 
deeds of Paul Bunyan and the men who 
surrounded him, including the Big Swede, 
Johnny Inkslinger, Hot Biscuit Slim, along 
with Babe, the blue ox, has avoided dia- 
lect and conversation, and adhered largely 
Paul Bunyan’s 


troops like Samson 


Bunyan 


miraculous 


to a straight recital of 
tecord of traditional and superhuman feats, 
which bring a hearty laugh every 
Dage. 


with 





Copies of the 1923 and 1924 index 
of AMERICAN ForRESTS AND  ForEST 
Lire will be sent to members on 
request. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


An Unusual Opportunity for a Few Real Salesmen 
of Proved Ability Who Are Willing to Work | 





ability as salesmen. 


more. 
Davey 

America. 

quarters. 


ties to make real money. 


and intelligence. 


men are treated right. 
steadily increasing. 


a million and a quarter. 
million and three-quarters. 


application blank, to 


trained and highly skilled tree surgeons. 
fessional work that deals with tree life, but still offers opportuni- 


who can be trained for the field work. 
amounted to a little more than $800,000. 
This year it will amount to nearly a 


HE Davey Tree Expert Company has a limited number of 
I. openings for men of Forestry training who have proved their 
Forestry training is highly valuable in this 
work, although the service of the Davey company is as distinct 
from forestry as dentistry is from medicine. 
sentatives can and do make from $5,000 to $10,000 per year, or 


Good sales repre- 


representatives deal with the best class of people in 
They have regular territories and permanent head- 
They sell the service of carefully selected, thoroughly 


It is a dignified pro- 


Three things are required of sales representatives. 
The first is personal character—honesty and reliability 


The second is real sales ability. We want men who have 
sales ability and have demonstrated it. 

The third is willingness to work. This means just what it 
says—loafers are not tolerated in the Davey organization. 


This is a real opportunity for the right kind of men, and good 
The business of the Davey company is 
It is limited only by the number of experts 


The business in 1923 
In 1924 it ran nearly 


If you are interested and know you can qualify, please clip 
this ad and send it, with your name and address, asking for sales 


The Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc. 
Kent, Ohio 








ene 














University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 





Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 

erations in northern Maine, under faculty 

supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 


FORESTRY TRAINING 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
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Illustrations in this Magazine 


are furnished by 


The 
National Engraving 


Company 
1305 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 

















WANTED 


10,000 members to nominate ro of their 
friends for membership. It will take but a few 
minutes’ time of each member and will yield 
splendid returns for the time and effort invested. 

Enlist in the nomination army. 

Send in your list now before you forget it. 


If you can think of more than 10, so much 
the better. If you cannot think of 10, send in 
as many as i BUT BE SURE TO 
SEND IN SOME. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 








Hough’s Handbook of Trees 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to identify all ot 
the trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
the Gulf States at any season of the year. 891 illus- 
trations. 

$8 and $10, according to binding 











The HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages 
facing each other are devoted toa species. ‘“‘Its 
illustrations almost carry the scent and touch of the 
original.”"—New York Times. 
Send for Sample Pages 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY 
Lowville, New York 


The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristoi-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 
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JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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MANnvuaL oF Prant DisEAseEs, Volume JI, 
By Prof. Dr. Paul Sorauer. Translated 
by Frances Dorrance, Kingston, Pennsyl- 
vania. Price, $8.50. 


By her translation of the German volume. 
at the suggestion of professors in the vari- 
ous universities, Miss Dorrance has given 
to America a most complete and extensive 
work on the diseases and disturbances of 
plant life. Illustrations are used to a great 
extent in describing diseases, and anatomical 
drawing are added. The volume of para- 
sitic diseases contains many tables, compar- 
ing and making clear the characteristics of 
the different genera of the plant families, 
The more important chapters are given in 
detail, while others are summarized because 
of space limitations. The diseases due to 
unfavorable soil conditions and injurious at- 
mospheric influences are outlined and chap- 
ters included on the effect of injurious gases, 
liquids, and plant wounds. The translation 
of Volume I, like the original, has been 
issued in ten separate numbers of approxi- 
mately ninety pages each, for ready hand- 
ling. The non-technical treatment of the sub- 
ject should make it very helpful, both to 
agriculturists and the layman. Volume II 
and Volume III have not yet been trans- 
lated. 


WHITE AND Brack In East Arrica. By 
Hermann Norden, F. R. G. S. Small, 
Maynard and Company (printed in Great 
Britain). 


One of the most interesting travel books 
of the year, touching upon the intimate inner 
aspect of life among the blacks of East 
Africa, omitting entirely the superficial de- 
tails of road and of camp which are usual 
in the travel volume. The book also hap- 
pily omits a preface telling of the purpose 
of the author in presenting to the public 
the delights and discouragements of his 
journey. It may be read restfully, with 
sheer enjoyment of the spirit of travel and 
adventure and of the laughable situations 
which permeate it, with awe at the age-old 
primitive customs, sympathy for the dis- 
comforts of travel, and honest, high-minded 
envy for the tang of things unknown, which 
the author admirably conveys to his readers. 


ELEMENTS oF CoNsERVATION. By Garrard 
Harris. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Designed as a textbook for use in grade 
schools, this book is not intended to be a 
scientific treatise. It is designed primarily 
to interest young folk and to cause them to 
understand necessary facts, not only refer- 
ring to forest conservation, but to the con- 
servation of all natural resources. Govern- 
ment material has been drawn upon freely 
for authentic data and for illustrations. The 
book is a step in the right direction—to be- 
gin education in the schoolroom, so that the 
American public may be conversant with 
our need for the gifts of Nature, and with 
the proper course to take that they may be 
preserved for future generations. 
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“Lacey Reports” are 


the Accepted Standard 


IM(I53 EIR 


Cruising— Financing— Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Montreal Seattle 











Drummond Bldg. 
Chicago 
Illinois Monhanes Trust Bldg. 


Henry Bldg. 














KEATE-SMITH TIMBER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Timber Lands - - Timber Estimating 
Topographical Work and Logging Advice 
Wm. L. Keate Eustace Smith 
1026-1028 Standard Bank Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST. BANGOR, MAINE 








Copies of the 1924 Indexof Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life will 
be sent to members upon request 








Careful forestry cuttings a specialty. My woods- 
men, trained in the French forests, can thin 
your woodland properly. Such work often can 
be done at a cash profit to the owner besides 
improving the condition of the forest. 


EDWARD RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
Tel. Chelsea 1839 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








FORREST H. COLBY 


LUMBERING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
TimMBER LANDS 


Offices 
BINGHAM, MAINE 


120 ExCHANGE STREET 
PoRTLAND, MAINE 








Help Prevent Forest Fires 


IT PAYS 








Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1004-5 Whitney Bank Bldg. § Phone, Main 2479 
Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 
NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 








AMERICAN FORESTS 


ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





GRADUATE Forester, 14 years’ experience in both 
field and office work, wants position. Best of 
references. Address Box 20, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 


(s-6-7 





YOUNG MAN, aged 20, with one year’s colleg 
education, would like work in a forest nursery 
Can furnish references as to character and 
ability. Will go anywhere in the United States 
or Canada. Address Box 21, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(6-7 8) 





FORESTER with European education, 14 years’ 
experience.. Knowledge in utilization, reforesta- 
tion, nursery, fire- protection work, landscape gar- 
dening, homes’ maintenance, raising of pheasants, 
survey and mapping. Best references. Moderate 


salary. Address Box 13, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 
(4-5-0) 





FORESTER—with six years’ experience with 
State and Government Forestry Departments— 
desires position as manager or caretaker of pri- 
vate estate, or as town or city forester. Prefers 
location in New England or New York. Married; 
28 years old. W rould also consider other opening 
in general forestry work or landscape gardening. 
References as to ability and character. Address 
Box 14, care of AMERICAN FoRESTS AND ForEsST 
Lire, Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) 








TREE SURGEON—Position wanted by man with 
ten years’ experience, thoroughly trained in 
pruning, spraying, bolting, bracing, orcharding, 
fertilizing and cavity work. Thorough knowl- 
edge of trees and shrubs; excellent references. 
Address Box 15, care AMERICAN FoREsTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. (4-5-6) 





FORESTER and Caretaker familiar with forestry, 
landscape gardening, wild flower culture. For 
three years was assistant in ornithology in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Married. 
Address Box 16, care AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest LiFe, Washington, j 3 a (4-5-6) 





WANTED—Position managing or assisting in car 
ing for woodlands (making thinnings, cuttings 
and reforesting). Have had 8 years’ experi- 
ence in various branches of forestry, such as 
landscape planting, tree surgery, thinnings, Gypsy 
Moth and White Pine Blister Rust Contr 
work; and graduated from New York State 
Ranger School. Now employed as foreman in 
Gypsy Moth Control work, but desire steady 
work in more permanent location. Would con- 
sider nursery work where there is opportunity 
for advancement by hard work. Address Box 
19, care of AMERICAN ForESTs AND FOREST 
Lire, Washington, D. C. (5-6-7) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, with 10 years’ experi- 
ence, who can specialize in voleration work an 
forest mz anagement, desires a position. Will ac- 
cept position in any locality and can furnish 
highest credentials. Address Box 18, care of 
AMERICAN ForEsTs AND Forest Lire, Washing- 


toa, BD. SC (5-6-7) 








HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED treemen and cavity workers; 
steady employment, good wages, for work mostly 
in the vicinity of New York City. Address Box 
17, care AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest LIFE, 
Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire-—/t Helps 
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Regulation— 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No. guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 
BE 
RIGHT— 


RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 





























130,570,000 FEET 
National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl 
the merchantable dead timber, stand- 
ing or down, and all the live timber |] 
marked or designated for cutting on 
an area embracing about 28,000 acres 
in Twps. 18, 19, and 20 N., Rs. 6 
and 7 E., G. & S. R. B. & M., Oak 
Creek Unit, Coconino National For- 
est, Arizona, estimated to be about 
130,570,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of which 99% is western yellow 
pine and the remainder is Douglas 
and white fir, together with an un- 
estimated amount of hewn ties and 
mine props to be taken at the option 
of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rate 
considered is $2.80 per M feet B. M. 


DEPOSIT.—$8,000 must be deposited 
with each bid, to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, ac- 
cording to the conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR RECEIVING 
BIDS.—Sealed bids will be received 
by the District Forester, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, up to and includ- 
ing July 7, 1925. The right to re- 
ject any and all bids is reserved. 














Before bids are submitted, full in- 
formation concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, de- 
posits, and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


or the Forest Supervisor, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 














_ AMERICAN FORESTS _ can 





=> Before you build a Factory or Warehouse-see Weyerhaeuser q= 








“We...prefer timber construction 





for all cases where we have a 
vibrating load, as in textile mills, 
shoe factories, silk mills etc. 


And as the owners of 
the Bellevue Worsted Mills 
SQU..  “Wehave been mill proprietors 
long oF: econ apn epee 


timber structure as designed by W. E. S. Dyer, 
Mill Engineer and Architect.” 


(Signed) BELLEVUE WORSTED MILLS 
F. K. Greer 


HAT Mr. Dyer says about vibrating 

load may well lead many business exec- 
utives to give special consideration to “Mill 
Construction.” 

And as to the cost, he says, furthermore — 
“slow burning timber construction, all things 
considered, is about ten per cent (10%) less 
than concrete or steel construction.” 

Just when ‘‘Mill Construction” should be 
used is a matter for the decision of the archi- 
tect or engineer. 

In extension of its program of service to 
American industry, Weyerhaeuser has avail- 
able an expert Construction Engineer for con- 
sultation on problems of this character with 
owners, architects and engineers. This serv- 





WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 


Quoted by permission 
from letter of 


W.E.S. DYER 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
of Philadelphia 


ice is rendered without charge or obligation. 

The Douglas Fir Mills of the Weyerhaeuser 
organization are producing selected timbers 
of the finest possible wood for “‘ Mill Con- 
struction” needs. 

Through the Weyerhaeuser distributing 
plants at Baltimore and St. Paul, these timbers 
are laid down quickly and economically in 
every industrial section of this country. 

Responsible members of industrial con- 
cerns are invited to send for complimentary 
copies of the Weyerhaeuser books, “Industrial 
Buildings,” written for the Business Man, and 
“Structural Timbers of Douglas Fir,’’ a book 
for the Building Engineer, Architect, and 
Purchasing Agent. 





these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales C 


—- 





with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; 
and with representatives throughout the country. 





Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 
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IN OUR PERMANENT COVERS 





Made of the best quality leather cloth, embossed, hand colored in a brown 
two-tone effect and stamped in genuine gold. Durable and waterproof. Will 
last a lifetime. A newly patented device makes it easy for you to insert 
individual copies.. No gluing or sewing. A clean, easy operation that enables 
you to bind them permanently. Each cover holds twelve issues. Bound into 
one of these beautiful covers, they make a permanent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your library shelves. A valuable and practical 
addition to any library. 


Two Dollars each, net, regardless of the number ordered. Postage will be 
prepaid to any point in the United States. For Foreign or Canadian cities, 
add 25c. for postage on each binder. 


Black cloth binders, as formerly advertised, with AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE stamped in gold on cover, may be secured at $2.00 each 
or two for $3.50. 





‘PROTECT YOUR ‘MAGAZINES 








The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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Henry Forp Recentty Purcuasep 4 Dana Pump ror His Estate 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


127 FEDERAL ST.., DANA COMPANY 
SINGER BUILDING 


PRIMING om ‘NEW YORK 
DONE | 


Z _ a THE DANA PORTABLE 
AWAY - » = FIRE “PUMP 
WITH |p | 


BOSTON, MASS. 





% Indorsed and Highly Praised 
: ’ a by Professional Foresters 
No Springs oo f 


No Valves 
No Gears 
No Washers 


z 
ONLY x \ AN x ; % 
—_— 0 11 ad 
MOVING — | 
PARTS oe | 
DANA 
PUMP 





PRICE PUMPING WATER FROM A PARK LAKE, USING REAR WHEEL OF 


$125 ‘aa FOkD CAR FOR POWER. THE DANA CAN OPERATE FROM ANY 


OTHER SOURCE CF POWER. 
Complete, 


Price, $125.00, Delivered to Your Railway Station 
ready for use 


DANA COMPANY os SINGER BUILDING See NEW YORK CITY 


aa 
ANOS BLE ee eee en PESTER RP SNSEA EP RMA NII ———— a 
Press of Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 








